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HINTS TO V.A.D. MEMBERS IN 
HOSPITALS 


O one can deny that during the terrible 

crisis through which our nation is passing, 
the women of the country have shown a very 
laudable desire to come forward to do “their bit” 
to the very best of their ability. 

One of different ways in which this anxiety to 
Ibe of use has been manifested is in the formation 
all over the country of Voluntary Aid Detach- 
pments. Girls of varying ages, many of whom had 
Hled secluded and leisured lives, enrolled them- 

selves in detachments under the Red Cross Society 
or St. John Ambulance Association, and worked 
Phard at lectures and drill so that they might be 
teady to help when called upon to do so. 

As was only to be expected there were many 
initial difficulties in adjusting this voluntary move- 
ment to meet the exigencies of the war. “A little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” and amateurs 
in nursing do not always recognise their limita- 
tions. At the beginning of the war many who had 
only received a slight superficial theoretical know- 
ledge of nursing were anxious and insistent to take 
on posts of responsibility for which they were not 

Fin the least fitted. 








the war has gone on, the 
element that was real and lasting in their spon- 
taneous offer of help has been consolidated, and is 
useful asset in the resources of the 


gut by degrees, as 


now a most 
nation. 

Day by day the number of sick and wounded in 
this country is greatly increasing. Not only have 
private houses and huge stores and public build- 
ings been opened as temporary hospitals, but the 
Territorial hospitals are enlarging to receive twice 
and in some places three times as many patients 
as they were prepared for at first. Naturally the 
available supply of fully-trained nurses is not 
sufficient to allow of their being used in the same 
proportion as would have been considered neces- 
sary under ordinary conditions. 

It is at this stage of our national need that real 
and organised use is being made of the Voluntary 
Aid Detachments in our large Territorial hos- 
pitals. A certain percentage of the trained nurses 
are being withdrawn from these hospitals, and the 
gaps are being filled with a proportionately larger 
number of members of these Detachments. We 
have already published the strict conditions under 
which these Red Cross probationers are taken on. 

They are entering the hospitals in large numbers 
and naturally they feel at first a little “at sea.” 
In the hope of helping them in the work we pro- 
pose in our next issues to give some hints which 
may prove useful to V.A.D. members, both before 
they enter these hospitals and while they are still 
new at the work and do not quite understand 
some of the conditions of hospital life. 

It is too early to judge yet as to the future 
success of this new departure; but great credit is 
due to those who have laboured so untiringly to 
form these Detachments, and to the zeal and 
energy of the members themselves. The Com- 
manding Officer of one of the large Territorial hos- 
pitals, in addressing a meeting a few days ago, 
said: “We have recently taken in Voluntary Aid 
Detachment helpers, and I cannot but feel that 
we men should take off our hats to the women of 
the country for the way they are doing their share, 
and for the keen way in which they are prepared 
to do whatever helps. If men were equally keen 
there would be no need for conscription.” 





Advertisers are asked to take notice 
that we find it necessary to go to press 
earlier on Wednesday in order that the 
paper may be out to time on Thursday 
morning. Advertisements should, when- 
ever possible, be received by the first post 
on Wednesday morning; at the latest by 
1 p.m. on that day. 
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NURSING NOTES 


THE SUPPLY OF NURSES. 


N reply to our inquiries as to the alleged short- 

age of trained nurses, the Matron-in-Chief of 
the War Office informs us that up to the present 
moment there is no sign of any shortage so far as 
the military hospitals are concerned, nor has 
there ever been the slightest difficulty in meeting 
any demands. A hundred and twenty nurses were 
sent to the Mediterranean a fortnight ago, and 
more are going; .thirty-four left this week for 
Egypt; a number have left for Malta, and they 
are still being sent to France as they are required. 
Nor is it necessary to reduce the period of train- 
ing to less than three years. Moreover, all the 
large new military hospitals are being staffed on 
the same principle as the older ones. Excellent 
reports are received from the matrons under 
whom the V.A.D. members are working; while 
special probationers with three to six months’ 
training are also doing well; as many more will 
be taken as can be got. 

A FURTHER CALL TO WOMEN. 


However, if there are any trained nurses with 
certificates and references all satisfactory and in 
order, who offered themselves for military nursing 
earlier in the war and “have heard nothing 
since,” they would be well advised to waste 
no time in “grousing,” but to re-apply. The Joint 
Committee is now accepting those with two years’ 
training as staff nurses (to work under three years’ 
trained sisters, and to receive £40 per annum), 
while those whose training has been broken up, 
but whose record is satisfactory, are being 
accepted for home service and occasionally for the 
Anglo-French Hospitals in France. Indeed, we 
gather that in the opinion of those responsible 
for staffing the hospitals for the sick and wounded 
throughout the country, the call to women may 
have to be extended. The London hospitals are 
working at high pressure, and it is not likely 
that they can take any more emergency pro- 
bationers, but women who feel called to this work 
might enquire at some of the provincial training 
schools whether there are any vacancies. We 
believe the voluntary aid detachments are glad 
to welcome new members; in the County of Lon- 
don this is certainly the case. A helpful list of 
where to volunteer is published on p. 759. 


A PLEA FOR THE MATRON AT HOME. 


It is sometimes forgotten that, while nurses are 
doing such fine work in military hospitals, matrons 
and sisters in some of the smaller hospitals, which 
are short of staff, have been working at high 
pressure for months. Some had no holiday last 
year, and they are doubtful if they will get one this 
year. A trained nurse, the wife of a doctor, writes 
to suggest that others in her position might be 
willing to leave their homes for two or three weeks 
and do “holiday duty” in order to give some 
overworked matron the chance of a rest. Our 
correspondent, who is nothing if not business-like, 
recommends that such offers should be accom- 
panied by details of training, posts held since 





training before marriage, and any experience 
since ; a guarantee-of good faith from a clergyman 
or doctor; a statement as to what sort of work 
the “locum ” felt she was most fit for, and also 
whether anything more than expenses would have 
to be given. She thinks also that the “locum” 
should go to the institution two or three days 
before the matron leaves in order to get into the 
ways. She adds, “ Many nurses who have married 
doctors and have kept thoroughly up to date, but 
cannot leave home for more than short periods at 
once, would, I am sure, be glad of the opportunity 
to do their ‘ bit.’” If married nurses willing to do 
this bit of patriotic work will write to us we shall 
be happy to pass on their offers 


WASTE OF MATERIAL. 


THERE is bound in war to be a little flaw in 
organisation sometimes, but it can often be put 
right if attention is drawn to it. It so hap- 
pens that through purely private sources we heard 
recently that a skilled matron (who as head of a 
small hospital has had exceptional experience m 
surgical work) offered her services to the War 
Office because she felt her special skill made it a 
duty, and yet, since she was sent abroad, she has 
been employed as home sister and cook! We 
note in The Lancet last week that a medical man 
also complains of two skilled Army sisters being 
used as and draws attention to the 
“apparently unnecessary waste of our nursing 
material.’’ 


cooks, 


NATIONAL UNION OF TRAINED NURSES. 

An excellent record has been achieved by the 
voluntary register of nurses formed by the 
N.U.T.N. (39, Great Smith Street, S.W.) at the 
outbreak of war. Since it was opened on August 
7th up to the end of March the number of 
applicants has been 1,744. A very large number 
of posts have been filled, and much appreciation 
has been expressed at the useful service rendered 
to the community. That the scheme with ‘he, 
enormous amount of work involved was possible 
is largely due to the generous help of the matrons 
(about seventy) of training schools who have in- 
terviewed the nurses, and to the voluntary 
helpers, members and others, who have worked 
so untiringly and efficiently at the central office. 
Reference is made in the annual report of the 
Union to the work of the large number of members 
who are serving in military hospitals in France 
and at home. Members have written of the 
pleasure of finding other members in unexpected 
places abroad. Many of them are matrons; one 
having been mentioned in despatches, and one 
having been awarded a military decoration by the 
Russian Government. Owing to the disorganisa- 
tion caused by the war, it has not been possible 
to inaugurate many branches, but the member- 
ship of existing branches is increasing. 

A referendum of the full members of the 
National Union of Trained Nurses has been taken 
on the principle of State Registration, with the 
result that 457 were in favour of the principle, 
35 against, and 3 sent unsigned cards marked 
ve Ag 
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COLONIAL NURSING ASSOCIATION. 

AtTHouGH the outbreak of war has very con- 
siderably increased the difficulties of filling 
Colonial posts, it is stated in the annual report 
for 1915 of the Colonia] Nursing Association that 
the number of nurses at work during the past 
year was 338, this being in excess of any previous 
year. The work of the Association steadily 
increases, and since the publication of the last 
annual report in 1914 the following importaat 
developments have taken place:—The appoint- 
ment of*a nurse-matron for the Tulagi Govern- 
ment Hospital, British Solomon Islands; a 
matron for the Lunatic Asylum, Colombo; a 
matron and two additional nurses for the Masina 
Hospital, Bombay; a charge nurse for the Cottage 
Hospital, Jinja, Uganda; six nurses for the King 
Edward VII. Memorial Nurses, 8. Africa; a nurse 
for the Malacca Government Hospital; and four 
nurses for special war service under the Expedi- 
tionary Force in the Cameroons. It is hoped that 
the six nurses supplied to the King Edward VII. 
Order of Nurses, 8. Africa, will prove a great 
acquisition to the scheme so ably organised 
by Lady Gladstone. Three matrons and eleven 
nurses have been awarded silver badges for 
meritorious service of five years or upwards, 
bringing the list of those who have received this 
decoration to a total of 91. During the year two 
nurses have attended a three months’ course at 
the London School of Tropical Medicine. ‘he 
privilege of this special course being given free 
of charge to C.N.A. nurses is much appreciated 
by the committee. In place of the usual annual 
meeting a business meeting of the Association 
was held at the Imperial Institute on June 10th, 
when Colonel the Right Hon. Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald presided and there was a representative 
gathering. 

MATRON AS A WOMAN VOLUNTEER. 

WE commend the example of Miss Hadden, 
Superintendent of Bloomsbury D.N.A. Feeling 
that she would be for ever disgraced in her 
own eyes if she allowed a factory girl or shop 
assistant to be more au fait than herself as to 
what to do in an emergency, Miss Hadden has 
joined the Holborn Branch of the Women’s 
Volunteer Reserve (Headquarters, Old Bedford 
College, 8, York Place, Beker Street) where she 
learns military discipline, signalling, camp cook- 
ing, etc., etc., and drills with the rank and file. 
The object of the Reserve, which was started in 
August, 1914, soon after war was declared, is “to 
train and discipline a band of women in such a 
manner that they may be ready to act in any 
emergency efficiently; to promote co-operation 
among women, improve their physical condition 
and teach them to help others.” Fifty members 
are doing orderly work at Bethnal Green 
Infirmary. 

HOLIDAYS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the present stress, the ques- 
tion of holidays must be considered if the health 
of the nurses is to be kept up to the necessary 
standard. In this and succeeding issues we 


publish some practical notes on holidays spent in 





the United Kingdom (for of course it is use- 
less to think of holidays ibroad this year), and 
nurses will find them useful as guides to localities 
in which other nurses have spent happy days or 
weeks on former occasions. As far as possibdie an 
idea of the approximate cost is given py the 
writers. Advice as to holidays, addresses of 
rooms, &c., are given free by our travel expert. 
COOLING DRINKS. 

Every nurse knows the importance of being 
able to supply her patients with cooling or refresh- 
ing drinks, and now that the summer is really 
here some simple recipes will be of general as well 
as special value. On p. 751 we give some instruc- 
tions for making fruit juices, and in future issues 
we shall hope to publish other recipes which will 
be of practical use to all who have to do with 
catering for invalids. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
T HE casualties in the British forces up to May 3lst 
are :—Killed—officers 3,527, other ranks 47,015. 
Wounded—oflicers 6,498, other ranks 147,482. Missing— 
officers 1,130, other ranks 52,617. Total 258,069 

Fighting has been resumed in Flanders. Fierce fight 
ing continues to the north of Arras. The French now 
occupy the station at Souchez. They made further 
progress at Neuville St. Vaast, and now occupy the 
whole of the village; they continue to progress in the 
labyrinth fortress north of Arras. They advanced to 
Hebuterne and to the east of it for a kilometre along 
a front of 1,800 yards. Everywhere the Germans have 
offered the most stubborn resistance. In Champagne a 
big German attack was repulsed. In Lorraine the 
French have taken some trenches in the Priest’s Wood. 

Allied airmen dropped bombs on Karlsruhe, doing 
great damage. 

In the Vistula front the Germans have again used 
asphyxiating gases In Galicia the Austro-German 
force succeeded in crossing the Dniester, and were ad- 
vancing on Lemberg, but the Russian troops attacked 
them near Zurewno, and after a three days’ battle the 
enemy was severely beaten and thrown back. A great 
number of prisoners and much war material were cap- 
tured by the Russians. Further east, towards the 
3ukowina, another Austro-German army has crossed 
the Dniester. The Germans are again advancing in 
Galicia, and claim to have taken 16,000 prisoners. 

Along the frontiers of the Trentino and the Tyrol 
the Austrians are gradually falling back before the 
Italians. On the east front the Italians have crossed 
the Isonzo, and now occupy Monfalcone, five miles be- 
yond. They have also taken Gradisca and the bom- 
bardment of Gorizia has begun. 

A German submarine was sunk and the officers and 
crew made prisoners. Two British torpedo boats were 
sunk off the east coast, and 30 lives lost. Several 
British and neutral vessels have been destroyed in the 
North Sea. 

in a statement in the House of Commons Mr. 
Asquith estimated the future cost of the war at 
£3,.000,000 a day. 

The Government has announced that, in order to pro- 
tect the consumer, arrangements have been made with 
coal merchants that their profits shall be strictly 
limited; and the distribution of meat to retailers has 
been placed under the contro] of a small committee. 

In a great fire in West London 300 motor ambulances 
for the R.A.M.C. were destroyed, besides much timber 
and other material. 

A big fire occurred at the London docks at Lime 
house wharf. 

Dunrobin Castle, in Sutherlandshire, which was used 
as a surgical base hospital for the North Sea Fleet, has 
been two-thirds destroyed by an outbreak of fire. 
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SOME COMMON SURGICAL CONDITIONS 
By Auan H. Topp, M.S., F.R.C.S. 
III.—Burns anv SCALDs. 


BURN is caused by dry heat, and a scald 

by moist heat. The question of whether the 
injurious substance is solid or liquid has nothing 
to do with it. Thus, molten lead and boiling fat 
or oil cause a burn, whereas boiling water produces 
a scald. 

The distinction is not of practical importance, 
however, for the lesion is similar in either case, 
and the treatment identical. A point of much 
greater significance is the extent of the injury and 
its position. Other things being equal, a burn or 
scald upon the body is much more serious than 
a burn upon the limbs. The probable explanation 
of this fact is that the limbs are constantly receiv- 
ing minor injuries throughout our daily life, and 
therefore they become more or less inured to 
them ; the body and neck, on the other hand, are 
seldom injured, and therefore an injury inflicted 
upon them causes much greater shock, and the 
body is less well able to react against it. 

The extent of the burn is also very important; 
a large superficial injury frequently causes more 
shock than a small, deep one. The reason is 
that in the large burn many sensory nerve-end- 
ings are injured, whereas in the deep one the 
nerves are lergely destroyed, and the wound 
passes down into tissues scantily supplied with 
nerves. Everyone knows how painful is a trivial 
abrasion of the finger which exposes the “ quick,” 
whilst a simple cut though much deeper is prac- 
tically painless; the reason is the same, viz., that 
the superficial injury exposes and stimulates the 
countless sensory nerves near the surface, whilst 
the deep cut misses them. Surgeons are accus- 
tomed to describe burns as of five degrees of 
severity, according to the depth to which they 
extend ; the greatest shock is associated with those 
of the second degree, which go into the deeper 
layers of the skin but not through it. It is said 
that if half an adult’s body is burnt, or a third 
of a child’s, death is inevitable, and certainly the 
danger is great when the wound is upon a part of 
the body not often exposed to injury. 

In the case of children, a serious view should 
be taken of all wounds upon the trunk or upon 
the neck; such cases should always be admitted 
to hospital if possible, for even those which are 
apparently mild in type not infrequently develop 
grave complications and die. 

For practical purposes the complications of 
burns and scalds are two, viz., shock and sepsis. 
The cause of the former we have already ex- 
plained; the latter must now be discussed. 

At first sight it would appear that a wound 
produced by red-hot metal or boiling water must 
of necessity be aseptic. And so indeed it is. But 
the tissue wounded is not free from organisms; 
on the contrary it is always teeming with them. 
Germs are normally present in the deeper layers 
of everyone’s skin, though they do no harm there. 
But if the vitality of the skin is impaired by a 








burn or a scald, it is no longer able to hold the 
organisms in check and the burn becomes septic. 
This is merely one application of the general 
surgical principle that any injured tissue yields 
easily to bacterial invasion. Another excellent 
example is the development of tuberculosis in 
bones and joints after an injury, and another is 
the appearance of suppuration in any organ that 
has a stone in it. 

Generally speaking then, one may say that 
every burn or scald is septic sooner or later, no 
matter how it was ‘originally produced. And here 
again the extent of the wound is more important 
than its depth, for the larger the burnt area is, 
the greater is the absorption of toxins. It seems 
moreover that the toxins resulting from burns are 
more poisonous than those produced by mere 
simple suppuration; thus a big burn makes a 
patient much more ill than an ulcer of the same 
size. Probably the difference is to be found in 
the fact that the burnt tissue liberates toxins as 
it dies, and these, passing into the circulation, 
upset the patient. 

The result of the toxemia is to make the patient 
look white and ill; he sleeps badly, has no appe- 
tite, his eyes are sunken, he is restless, and some- 
times he sweats profusely. But occasionally 
other more serious complications appear; the tem- 
perature rises very considerably—a sign of very 
grave import—or the urine becomes albuminous 
from acute inflammation of the kidneys, or an 
ulcer appears in the duodenum and perforates, 
leading to rapid death from peritonitis. 

These effects are produced by the circulating 
toxins of the organisms. Sometimes however not 
only the toxins but the organisms themselves get 
into the blood-stream, and the result is septi- 
cemia. In almost all cases of burns which prove 
fatal after some interval of time (after shock has 
passed off), this condition of septicemia is present. 
Sometimes the germs settle down in distant parts 
of the body, as for instance in the joints or in the 
subcutaneous tissue, and produce abscesses 
there. 

(To be continued.) 


TO NURSE-PHOTOGRAPHERS 

VERY useful little book to oe ane is 
A «Photo hy in Five Lessons,” issued by Messrs. 
Burroughs ions and Co. (Snow Hill Buildings, E.C.). 
It attempts what at first might be thought an impossible 
task, namely, to teach photography, from exposing the 
negative to finishing the print, in five short chapters, and 
succeeds in a wonderful way. 

On the cover is a fine photogravure reproduction of 
Victoria Falls, taken by the King’s photographer, Mr. 
Ernest Brooks, and inside are further illustrations by 
well-known experts. A copy of the book will be sent 
gratis and post free to anyone mentioning this paper. 














A ctrnic for the treatment of stammering is being con- 
ducted at St. Thomas’s Hospita! for Sine who are 
already under treatment at the hospital for some other 
disease. The patients are treated twice a week in in- 
structional classes. 
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THE STAGE NURSE 
TWO AMUSING MELODRAMAS. 


HE Red Cross nurse plays an important 

part in two patriotic plays now being acted 
in London, and nurses who want a little amuse- 
ment—as who does not in these tragic times ?— 
might do worse than spend an afternoon or even- 
ing at the Lyceum or Prince’s Theatre. 

Both plays are of course melodrama, and the 
real thing at that! The audiences, too, are nearly 
as amusing as the plays, for they do not trouble 
to hide their emotions of pleasure or dislike, and 
he must be a bold man who plays the part of 
“the War Lord” or a German spy, for he has to 
face the derision, to say nothing of the hisses, 
of the “gods.” 

But our business is with the nurses, and it 
happens that one is a spy in disguise. England 
does not shoot women, says one of the characters, 
but we think the audience would have preferred 
that she should be dealt with summarily rather 
than that the Sister should have wished to fight 
her, and as for ourselves, we think the intident 
of the horse-whip (or is it a sword ?) most undigni- 
fied. But then, these nurses are unlike any others 
we have ever known! 

To begin with, they all look as if they had 
stepped out of an illustrated catalogue of uni- 
forms, and even with the guns belching fire and 
the hospital walls falling in they maintain their 
stiff and starched exterior, and trip winsomely in 
their open-work stockings and dancing shoes, and 
for the business of war nursing they do not even 
roll up their sleeves. And, to go on with, they 
are hopelessly unprofessional ! 

At Prince’s, in “For England, Home, and 
Beauty,” the grand climax comes when, with the 
approach of the Germans, the nurses forget all 
about their patients and think only of “defend- 
ing their honour.” “We are nurses,” they cry, 
“but we are women too!” (or words to that 
effect), and so they rush out of the hospital, get in 
the way of the guns, and demand fire-arms. One 
of them remembers to make a speech first, and 
to tear off her Red Cross brassard ! 

Why and how such “nurses” got to the front 
we need not enquire. There is the “unmarried 
mother,” and there is the jealous wife, and 
of course everyone has time, even with the 
enemy at the gates, to attend to their personal 
histories. There is also the girl who in a previous 
scene has thrown herself flat on the ground in a 
rhythmical faint at sight of her young man 
dandling a baby. 

At the Lyceum the nurses in “In Time of 
War” wear the Army (not as at Prince’s, the 
Sister Dora) cap, and are as delightfully funny 
as their sisters in the other play. The wronged 
wife worries her husband with her wrongédness 
while the battle rages and the wounded fall; she 
is “Sister Diana” now, and wears an enormous 


red cross on her apron bib to explain that she is 
superior in rank to a mere nurse, and she regards 
her wallet as a sacred symbol of office, to be 
delivered up to the Colonel when (again wrong- 





fully) she is accused of poisoning the patients, 
and to be received back when (the real culprit 
being proved to be the spy-nurse) she is rein- 
stated. It must be observed that her dismissal 
takes place without investigation or proof, and 
when the nurses as well as the patients are dying 
of the mysterious fever and there are only three 
left. 

“A wife’s place,” says Sister Diana, who is 
determined to get that misunderstanding cleared 
up, “is by her husband,” and so she induces 
the Colonel (who seems to have plenty of time 
on his hands) to give her a suit of khaki, and she 
follows the unhappy man to the wireless station 
whither he has gone in peril of his life, and then, 
the truth being confessed by the villain, she does 
her part, and declaims magnificently—as, indeed, 
most of the virtuous characters do at one stage 
or another—“I have only done my duty!” And 
when at last he understands that she is innocent, 
and asks what he can do in proof of their recon- 
ciliation, ‘Sister Diana,” in khaki and with her 
golden hair down her back, cries in the presence 
of all the British Army it is possible to crowd on 
the stage, ‘“‘Take me in your arms as you used to 
do; that is all I ask! ” 

But it is Nurse Alice who is the real joy of our 
hearts. The guns may roar, the walls may tumble 
down, a poor demented woman may moan as she 
searches among the dead for her own belongings; 
she may finally shoot herself, and the chasseur 
may reel out of the house of the dead half mad 
with what he has seen, but Nurse Alice—sings! 
In the “chateau hospital of the British Forces ” 
the wounded may be carried through her ward, 
but Nurse Alice sings ! 

“What are the doctor’s orders?” she asks her 
patient, whipping out her little notebook. “ Your 
temperature has gone up!” she cries, clapping 
her hand to his head in the approved “smooth- 
the-heated-brow crowd ” manner, all unconscious 
how much funnier it would be if she thrust her 
thermometer into his mouth at his most loqua- 
cious moment! 

And then, while her two patients, one with his 
hands and the other with his feet bandaged, are 
at the height of their quarrel, in comes Sister 
Diana to know what the noise means. “I’m 
afraid,” says Nurse Alice, coyly, “I am. One of 
my patients can’t hug me, and the other can’t 
stand up to make love to me!” 

After this we are not surprised to find the 
“little singing bird” at the dangerous outpost 
embracing one of the hitherto helpless patients 
and receiving the congratulations of the other, 
and when she turns up, neat, starched, and smil- 
ing, in the wireless station which the operator 
has risked his life to reach, we feel that it is only 
what we should expect of her. 

Yes, nurses will get a good deal of fun out of 
these melodramas, if they go in the right frame 
of mind! 

G. V. 
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PARIS DURING THE WAR 


OW that so close a bond unites us with 

France, and that British nurses are tending 
the wounded there, we welcome any book that 
gives an insight into the heart of that country. 
In “ Paris Waits,” by Mrs. M. E. Clarke,! readers 
will be absorbed from beginning to end. Mrs. 
Clarke is an Englishwoman who knows Paris 
intimately, and in simple, sympathetic sketches 
she gives a picture of that city from August, when 
it was hourly expecting a siege, to December, 
when life was normal, if it can be called so when 
many of its people are in mourning, and when, 
though no one doubts the final victory, all will 
have to pay in blood and tears as well as in 
money for a long time to come. 

War has brought out the fine qualities of that 
nation which we, not understanding, sometimes 
called frivolous. The men have responded with 
enthusiasm to the call of la patrie, and the 
women (who have perhaps the harder part) have 
also answered splendidly. “It has been a revela- 
tion in human nature’s possibility for heroic acts 
to see the French nation mobilise, and the brave 
attitude of the women will finely second the 
courageous deeds of the soldiers when the history 
of the war shall be written.” Would we be as 
calm if the enemy were in England a day’s march 
from London? Mrs. Clarke says that the extra- 
ordinary calm of the city under the test of 
imminent investment was simply marvellous. “ It 
is impossible to pay a tribute that is high enough 
to the working population of Paris. . One is 
glad to have lived alongside such heroism, and to 
have learnt something from it oneself.” 

There are sqme delightfully humorous touches 
in the book on the character of our Tommy. 
Cheerful and brave, of course; but he is also very 
human. The French came near to spoiling him 
with admiration; they praised his cheerfulness, 
his sangfroid, his wonderful cleanliness. He is 
reported to drink tea all day long, eat biscuits 
and jam, and be continually shaving, and, says 
the author a little mischievously, he would have 
his head turned in France unless he looks at 
himself in the glass. Sometimes he gets into 
trouble, sometimes he drinks too much, and in 
Paris there is an English army chaplain who has 
drastic methods of treatment with strong coffee 
and salt. In one luxurious hospital the diet failed 
to please the soldiers. They did not like the soup; 
they wanted the familiar pea-soup instead. They 
did not like the veal, and when one was told that 
his colonel was eating from the same joint and 
enjoying it, he merely said, “I daresay, but I 
expect he has travelled more.” 

Of the nursing of the wounded we are given 
several descriptions. The Hertford Hospital, 
Paris, comes in for its share of praise, and we are 
told how delighted the English soldier was to find 
himself in an English hospital, nursed by English 
nurses, and treated by English doctors. 

**At one of the Paris railway stations an English Arm 
sister was stationed with dressings for wounds and wit 
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food. One of the interesting things she told us among 
many others was that it had been her experience to find 
that the wounds that had been left with their first dress- 
ings on were in a better state than those which had been 
redressed en route. She was a slim woman with kind 
eyes and clever hands, and she made a pleasant sight on 
the dusty platform with her white cap, grey and scarlet 
uniform, and her inimitable professional deftness.”’ 

There was something of misplaced enthusiasm 
in France also. Half the women of Paris inscribed 
themselves as members of the Red Cross, and 
offered to serve “at the front.” The French Red 
Cross comprises three great societies, one aristo- 
cratic, one political, and one democratic. Of 
course, there have been little jealousies, but the 
work done is splendid. 

The Lycée Pasteur, run as a hospital by Ameri- 
cans, was in every way excellent. In the early 
days there was, as with us, some confusion— 
transport arrangements broke down, and red tape 
hindered reform, and there was waste both of 
lives and material. 

The French soldier likes to be nursed by the 
bonnes swurs (nuns), the Englishman by the 
trained nurse. 

““The question of the trained or the untrained nurse 
has been, and still is, a burning one in Paris. Friction 
between the professionals and the amateurs was inevitable, 
and toleration (of other people’s opinions) not being a 
human virtue, there has been a good deal of bitter feeling. 
. . » National prejudice has also been a stumbling-block, 
and always and everywhere the soldiers have suffered when 
these things have happened.” 








RED CROSS WORK IN SCOTLAND 


HE changes which our correspondent foreshadowed 

after her recent visit to Scotland are now taking 
place. The military authorities desire larger hospitals, 
with a view to economy, especially in staff. The small 
voluntary hospitals are therefore being discouraged, and 
the following scheme is proposed :— 

(1) The establishment of large first-line military hos- 
pitals, ranging from 500 to 1,000 beds or more. 

(2) The abandonment of the small auxiliary hospitals, 
retaining only those ranging from 150 to 200 beds. 

(3) The establishment of large military convalescent 
hospitals. 

(4) The recognition of only purely convalescent homes 
to be supplied either by the Red Cross or by private in- 
dividuals. 

Large hospitals are therefore being equipped by the Red 
Cross at Bellahouston Park, Glasgow (700 beds), and in 
the College of Domestic Science (300 beds), and many of 
the small hospitals are being given up. 








GIFTS FOR TERRITORIAL HOSPITALS 


RS. Charles Tufton begs to acknowledge with grate- 
l ful thanks the receipt of kitchen utensils and bolster 
sent to her by “‘ Well Wisher.”’ 








A serious fire which broke out last Sunday at Dunrobin 
Castle, the Duke of Sutherland’s residence in the High- 
lands, caused considerable damage. The first alarm was 
given by a nurse who had been on night duty attending 
the wounded who are in the Castle, and the patients were 
removed to a place of safety. 





Dvrinc the past week the King and Queen have each 
day invited a party of about 20 convalescent wounded 
officers to tea at Buckingham Palace. Some have come 
attended by nurses. 
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CATERING FOR CONVALESCENTS 


SOME FRUIT JUICES 
Grape Juice. 
\W ASH, stem, and pick over the grapes. Cover tightly 

/Y¥ and let them stand in an enamel! kettle six to twelve 
hours. Then oe over a slow fire, and let them come very 
slowly to the boil. Stir carefully from the centre bottom 
up and outward, to prevent sticking. Boil slowly half aa 
hour. Drain off the juice, without squeezing, into hot 
glass jars (with rubber rings), which have been thoroughl 
sterilised. Fill to overflowing, then adjust the rings an 
caps, and screw tight. Stand downside up in a cool 
mes until the next day when, the expansion from heat 

a been nullified, another turn of the screw top is 
possible, so making the assurance of “‘air-tightness” 
doubly sure. Slip each jar into a paper bag marked : 
ae Juice, First,” adding the date, and set in a cold 

ace. 

Stir the contents of the kettle over and over, addin 
water this time in the proportion of “half-and-half,” — 
return it to the stove for a repetition of the above treat- 
ment, except that the paper-bag coats for his lot must be 
marked ‘‘Second” instead of ‘‘First,’’ to indicate the 
presence of water—as this can be given in larger quantities 
and without ‘“‘reducing”’ for the patient, while the first 
is so rich in iron, &c., that even a teaspoonful is o 
tonic! 

Again add water to the contents of the kettle—only a 
third, this time—and boil slowly as before. Drain 
through a bag for twelve hours; then reheat the juice 
and mark this product ‘‘7'hird,” to indicate the degree 
of adulteration with water. 

Grape juice put up in this way, air-tight and without 
sugar, will keep sweet for years. It is healthful and 
pleasant. 

Other Fruit Juices. 

Put up currants. cherries, raspberries, and straw- 
berries, with as little sugar as possible to keep them, 
merely to have plenty of the juice, to make appetising 
drinks with and without ice, or to be used in connection 
with orange or lemon juice, or in tea, or to flavour gruels 
for those to whom milk is taboo, as follows :-— 

Wash, stem, and pick over the fruit, and put it in an 
enamel colander. Put sugar into an enamel kettle, two 
tablespoonfuls for each quart of fruit, except currants and 
strawberries; these require a small cupful. Add enough 
water to dissolve the sugar, and set it over a slow fire, 
with the colander of fruit covered tightly on top to 
steam, while the sugar and water affiliate as syrup. Put 
the fruit into hot glass jars, which have been thoroughly 
sterilised, packing in all that is possible without crushing. 
When the jar will not hold any more fruit, pour the hot 
ge over it until it overflows. Then proceed as with 
the grape juice—even to the use and marking of the 
paper bags. 

Small fruits put up in this way have a freshness and 
flavour that is very attractive to all, but especially to the 
convalescent, whose jaded nerves and appetite need special 
attention. A little in a tiny tumbler of thin glass, with 
cracked ice in it, set on the tray with even a plain 
luncheon, would tempt an anchorite. 

Gruels. 

That there are gruels and gruels, no one will deny, 
and that most of them are very unattractive, if not 
actually repulsive, most convalescents will agree. But a 
gruel may be dainty as well as nourishing, attractive as 
well as wholesome, the requisites being: right consistence, 
smooth, well-cooked, but not scorched, hot, and well- 
served. If too thick the patient may imagine that he is 
to be ‘“‘stuffed,” just when he hoathes food; and if too 
thin, he may say ‘‘Dishwater!’’ The golden mean will 
be found in a tablespoonful of flour, farina, oatmeal, 
Indian meal; barley crystals, or other preparation, to a 
large cup of milk or a little less water. Salt slightly and 


warm a rounded teaspoonful of butter in the stewpan, 
before putting in the moisture, whirling it round 

round to butter the sides and bottom. Add all the water 
or milk, except enough to moisten the thickening, which 
should he added to the moisture before that boils, stirring 
in slowly to prevent lumps. 
care, strain it through a coarse strainer. 


If it lumps, in spite of 
Serve in a hot 


AND LITTLE SNACKS 

cup set in a saucer, and with a bright spoon. A _ hot 
biscuit or a bit of hot, dry toast, or a bread stick is the 
best accompaniment 

If the invalid is tired of water gruels and cannot take 
milk, flavour it with lemon, cherry, strawberry, or rasp 
berry juice, prepared as above 

Sham Scotch Broth. 

This is acceptable to sick or well people, children or 
grown-ups, who want ‘“‘something” but don’t know what 

Put a well-rounded tablespoonful of butter in a pint 
bowl. Cut dry bread in, with plenty of crusts, or plain 
biscuits; add one-quarter teaspoonful of salt. Pour boil 
ing water over it to cover. Put a plate over it and let 
stand five minutes. Then toss it over with a silver fork, 
from the bottom and centre, to mix in the salt and 
butter; add a dash of pepper, and—taste it yourself! 

Bread Sticks. 

toll out bits of dough into rolls, one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter, six inches long. Bake on buttered tins, in 
a quick oven, until a deep brown. When done, brush over 
with milk, cream or butter, to make additionally crisp 
They are good to eat and to look at, easy to handle, 
convenient to keep and desirable as a main dish in milk, 
or as an adjunct with gruel, porridge, tea, soup, or 
bouillon 

Toast Water. 

For fever-parched lips, where milk has become an old 
story, and other drinks are not yet admitted, a glass of 
toast water is ever grateful. Brown the toast slowly and 
thoroughly, until it reaches but does not touch the scorch 
ing point. Put a slice in a large tumbler of water, and 
stand it in the refrigerator. Flavour with grape, lemon, 
or other fruit juice, if desired ; but it is good plain 

Eqs. 

The yolks of eggs that have been put into cold water 
and boiled until the yolks are mealy, are very delicate 
and alluring to an appetite that is more or less capricious 
and whimsical. Sprinkle with salt, add butter and mash 
with a silver fork while yet hot enough to melt the butter. 
Mixed with hot baked potato, it is even more dainty, 
though perhaps slightly less nourishing. 

Eggs may be put into a buttered cup and salted, with 
milk poured over them, the cup set in a steamer over a 
kettle of boiling water, and steamed until the white is 
slightly set. Bread or biscuit crumbs may be added 
when done; or the milk may be poured off and the eggs 
slipped out on to a round of toast or a hot shredded 
wheat biscuit. 

An egg may be beaten up with lemon or other fruit 
juice and sugar, for taking raw, when the stomach re 
fuses a combination of milk and eggs. 

The yolks of hard-boiled eggs may be crumbed, salted, 
and served on hot buttered biscuits, or on a lettuce leaf 
between very thin slices of bread and butter, with a 
tiny glass of grape juice No. 1. 

The whites of eggs may be beaten stiff, sugar added. 
and sour apple grated over until the amount of apple 
doubles that of the other mixture. Eaten alone or as an 
accompaniment to something less appetising it is very 
effective. From “The Trained Nurse.” 


ACETANILIDE FOR WOUNDS 

N a letter in the British Medical Journal the valuable 

bactericidal properties of the chemical acetanilide in 
the dressing of wounds are pointed out by Lieut. Edward 
F. Greene, M.R.C.S., R.A.M.C. ‘‘For many years it has 
been my practice,”’ he writes, “after trimming a wound 
into shape, to apply a plentiful supply of the drug as a 
dry powder and bind up the affected part with gamgee 
tissue; the wound is then left for a week untouched, and 
at the end of the time it is found to have undergone a 
process of dry healing. I now give the wound a wash 
with hydrogen peroxide.” 

In conclusion he adds: “‘I think that if the wounds 
received by our men were simply covered with this 
powder and bandaged up they would travel back to 
England without the slightest inflammation or suppura 
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NEWS FROM 
NURSING IN SERBIA, 


MR. BERRY’S UNIT IN SERBIA 


R. DOROTHY CHICK, who is now casualty house 
physician at the Queen’s Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road, has kindly given us some interesting news 
of Mr. Berry’s Hospital in Serbia, to which she was at- 
tached. The staff, she told our representative, are all well, 
and have been free from fever. The matron, Miss Irvine- 


Robertson, Miss Annie Jones Pearce, Miss Florence 
Bartleet, Miss Gore, and “Miss Barber are on 
their way home after three months’ work. Sister 
Bartleet and Miss Davies were particularly valuable 


owing to their knowledge of German, and the matron 
quickly learnt some Serbian. The Serbians, Dr. Chick re- 
marked, are very like children, and careful observation 
by the nurses told them more of the patient’s condition 
than anything they could say. Everyone had to scrub 
for the first fortnight, and Dr. Chick spoke in the highest 
terms of the way the nurses worked; she said, too, that 
the conditions showed how absolutely dependent the doctor 
is on the nurse; for it is useless to give instructions if 
there is no one to see them carried out. This is un- 
happily the case in the native hospitals, where there 
are no nurses. The sisters were most zealous in search- 
ing the patients’ clothing for lice. At first sulphur was 
used, but .it was found quite ineffective, and then boiling 
for two hours was the method employed. Some of the 
uniforms were hardly improved by the process! A couple 
of Austrian orderlies were told off to do the ironing. 
Dr. Chick spoke highly of the intelligence of these men; 
they were prisoners, and enemies, yet they did their work 
willingly and well, under supervision, and they were 
much quicker than the Serbians in learning the value of 
hot baths and frequent changes of clothing in preventing 
the lice pest. They were also very useful in persuading 
the patients to take their food and medicine. 

The staff have excellent quarters in the main surgical 
building, where the top floor was left by the inhabitants 
ready for occupation. There are never more than three 
in a room, and some of the night nurses have a room to 
themselves. There are plenty of hot baths. Mrs. Eldred, 
who is in charge of the linen and stores, looks after the 
laundry which is attached, while another ‘‘orderly”’ has 
charge of the rooms of the staff, attends to their laundry, 
&c. There is a Serbian cook, but one of the staff sees 
to the meals of the nurses and other workers. Mrs. 
Gordon (an artist from Paris), works entirely in the 
wards, and she and her husband are most useful. Another 
worker of whom Dr. Chick spoke highly is Miss Steven 
son. ‘‘The sisters,’’ she said, ‘think very highly of her.” 

There is a ‘‘lighter side ‘’ even in such hospitals as those 
in Serbia, where typhus has been so terrible a scourge, 
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and Dr. Chick tells how one of the patients was most 
mysteriously able to produce a new laid egg every day. 
The mystery was solved when it was found that he enticed 
a hen into his bed and that she laid the eggs there! 

Strange dogs that must have been nearly related to the 
wolves in the mountains came in through the always open 
door of the clearing house, but Sister Gore, who was in 
charge, was quite able to deal with these curious visitors, 
who were only seen at night. 

Some of the ‘‘messages’’ (e.g., ‘‘With Auntie Hester’s 
love’’) pinned inside the clothing sent from home caused 
great amusement, and the staff wore them as special 
decorations. 

It is interesting to know that the first intimation the staff 
had of the arrival of the new contingent was from the 
pages of Tue Nursinc Times. 


b 


THE CONDITIONS IN SERBIA 

I is indeed a relief to learn from Dr. Percy Dearmer, 

who is working as chaplain among the sick and 
wounded in Serbia, that “the typhus epidemic is almost 
a thing of the past.” 

Of the nurses Dr. Dearmer writes :—‘‘Those who came 
here at the beginning went through such experiences that 
it is a wonder so many escaped. One party of nurses had 
dinner on their arrival in a mortuary that was stacked 
with coffins, some of them so hastily made that hands and 
legs protruded through the gaps. It had been impossible 
to cope with the horrors: the dead lay everywhere, men 
dropped down before they reached the hospitals; sick and 
wounded were packed several in a bed, and all over the 
floor. All the splendid efforts of the Serbians were in 
sufficient until help came from friends abroad.” 

The endurance of the patients, he adds, is wonderful. 
“Tt is quite common for a man to sit up on the operating 
table as he recovers consciousness after a limb has been 
amputated, to thank everybody for what they have done, 
and then to ask for a cigarette.” 





LADY PAGET’S HOSPITAL 


W53 learn that Lady Paget’s hospital has not been 
closed down, as stated some weeks ago, but that 
the surgical hospital has been handed over to Lady 
Wimborne’s party, which is doing good work among the 
wounded. Lady Paget is still keeping the large hos- 
pital going in the typhus colony, where the pavilions and 
wards accommodate 1,000 patients, and cases are still 
being brought in. On the next page will be found a 
picture of some of the nurses. 
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STOBART’S ROADSIDE DISPENSARIES IN SERBIA. 
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j CONVALESCENTS AT MRS. STOBART’S HOSPITAL, KRAGUJEVATZ 
SERBIAN PHOTOGRAPHS 
N interesting collection of pictures from Sert ill 
FA be found on this page. Above is Mrs. Stobart’s tent 
hospital with the convalescents en} n the sur ] ) 
brave Serbians, one ot whom has i leg, are sent t 
a member of the B.R.C.S. unit urses will sn t 
the vermin-proof costume of pyjamas and overalls worn 
by Sisters Smith, Parsons, Skertchley Ca und 
tankin, of Lady Paget’s Hospital, Skopje 
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NEWS 
AT THE ANGLO-ETHIOPIAN HOSPITAL 


N English lady who has been working in the Anglo- 

Ethiopiam® Haspital in the Ist War Zone, in the 
North of France, and who has returned invalided, is 
full of enthusiasm for the brilliant work of the French 
surgeons, for the courage of the French soldier as 
patient, and for the valorous determination of the French 
Army, as she had somewhat unusual opportunities of ob- 
serving it. The Anglo-Ethiopian Hospital, which is 
attached to the French Army, was established at the end 
of last year under the direction of Mrs. Doughty-Wylie, 
widow of the late Lt.-Col. Doughty-Wylie, Rivas 
chargé d'affaires at Ababa, Abyssinia, and _ later 
sent on active service to the Dardanelles, where his 
death has just been reported. The money for its 
maintenance was raised in Abyssinia, the young Prince 
himself contributing largely, and after much careful 
search for a suitable building it was established in a 
beautiful house right on the line of operations, where the 
staff saw a great deal of military activity. The house 
was formerly an hospice belonging to the religious order 
of St. Pol, and the large dormitories have made excel- 
lent wards, which are arranged as far as is possible 
like wards in an English hospital. The nurses on the 
staff, who are allowed a wide discretion, are nearly all 
Englishwomen, trained in English hospitals, who have been 
engaged lately in private work in France, and who are 
most generously giving their services to our Ally. Mrs. 
Doughty-Wylie, the directrice, is herself a nurse with con- 
siderable experience of war hospitals, especially in 
Turkey. 

My informant speaks with great admiration of the 
Arabians whom it was her good fortune to nurse. They 
were perfectly angelic, she says, never once did she hear 
them complain. They were always scrupulously clean, 
deeply religious, intensely grateful for all that was done for 
them—most of them could speak no French, but they would 
take a nurse’s hand and kiss it in token of their gratitude 
—and they were as sensitive as children to the least hint 
of reproof; in fact, they would hide themselves under 
the bedclothes for a whole day if their feelings were hurt. 
The first thing they always did when they came into the 
ward was to ask for water that their feet might be washed, 
and they were careful as far as possible to observe their 
religious rites. Some of them had never been in a bed 


before, and there were occasionally odd scenes, as when 
~~ 


FROM THE FRONT 





IN A WARD, ANGLO-ETHIOPIAN HOSPITAL, 


(continued ) 


a General was coming to visit the hospital, and one of the 
newcomers was found sitting up in his bed like a monkey 
with the bedclothes all twisted about him, a quite unpro- 


fessional patient. When one of these Arabs is dying his 
bed must always be turned facing the East, and no 
foreigner must touch his body after death. His own people 
are at once sent for to perform all the necessary duties. 

Visiting other hospitals this English lady met many of 
the French diplomé ladies, members of the old aristocracy, 
wives of the French officers who had prepared for possible 
war service by taking the two years’ course in nursing 
and medicine at some large French hospital, which quali- 
fied them for a diploma, and has now put them in charge 
of the wards at various military hospitals, where they 
have ordinary nurses and orderlies working under their 
direction. 


A FIRE AT LA PANNE 


I DO not think among all the experiences of nurses 
serving at the front published in THe Nursinc Times 
during the war, there has been one similar to what 
we at Dr. Depage’s hospital at La Panne went through 
last Sunday. About 9 p.m., when some of us were singing 
hymns in the salon after coming off duty, we noticed the 
orderlies and some nurses running quickly downstairs and 
out of the main doors of the hotel, where our hospital is 
situated, with jugs and buckets of water in their hands. 
Of course we followed to see what was the matter, and to 
our horror saw one of the new pavilions, only opened 
that week, and built to contain 250 beds, on fire! The 
scarcity of water was a great drawback, but before the 
fire had got any great hold, and before they even realised 
themselves what was happening, all the patients (for- 
tunately only 28) were out on the plage, beds and all. The 
best thing was to save as much of the equipment as 
possible, which was quickly done. Meanwhile two lines 
of willing helpers, soldiers, nurses, orderlies, &c., were 
formed to the sea—fortunately not very far out—and 
buckets of water were handed up one line and down the 
other. 

But, alas! we soon saw the place was doomed, and 
what was even worse, we feared that the flames were bein 
blown over with the sparks on to the roof of the heapltel 
itself. So the order went forth: ‘‘ Evacuate all patients 
on feurth and third floors.”” This was a difficult and 
serious business, but all were got down safely to either 
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The mother 
of this child 


was fed 
on Virol 


Virol strengthens the mother, 
and the child through the 
mother. It is an invaluable 
food to both in the critical 
months preceding birth and 





after. Read this eloquent Spe AT Ce 
cede BABY BUNTING. 
49, Stibbington Street, 
Euston, N.W. 
Dear Sirs, 


I am very pleased to be able to testify to the 
value of Virol as an aid to breast feeding. When my 
last baby was 3 months old I began to teel weak and 
ill and as he did not seem to be thriving | decided to 
wean him. I was advised by the doctor to try Virol 
before doing this and used it with most excellent 
results. I was able to continue to breast-feed him 
entirely until he was nearly 10 months old—with great 
benefit to the child and myself. My health improved 
and’ I soon felt strong and well again. The baby is 
a splendid child, the picture of health and full of 
ue. Mrs. Buntino. 


VIROL 


Used in more than 1,000 Hospitals. 
In Jars, 1/-, 1/8, & 2/11. 
VIROL, LTD., 152-166, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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the salon on the first floor, or out on to the plage. We, 
who work or the upper floors, never expected to see our 
wards again, and proceeded to try and save what we 
could after seeing the patients safely downstairs. When 
suddenly—I will always maintain as a direct answer to 
prayer—the wind changed, and all danger to the hospital 
was over. One sister said to me: ‘‘I’ve never prayed so 
hard in my life before.” So, though it was really heart- 
breaking to see our beautiful ‘‘ Albert Elizabeth” pavilion 
a mass of smoking ruins we have a great deal to be thank- 
ful for. The next business was to get the patients back 
to their own wards again. It was a weird sight on the 
a pe ee beds, various ward, kitchen, and medical 
and surgical necessaries all scattered about the place. But 
with so many willing helpers the work was quickly done. 

One very amusing incident occurred during the pro- 
ceedings. An American sister who cannot speak a word of 
French, wanted some help with a patient, and called out : 
“Can't anyone here speak English?” An officer replied, 
“Yes I can, sister; what do you want?’ She said, 
“That’s right, come along, who are you?” He replied, 
“The King.” It was King Albert. Consternation on 
the part of the sister! 

The fire was originated by the explosion of the apparatus 
for making gas, each pavilion having its own machine. 

None of the patients seemed any the worse for their 
adventures. The Queen came round on the following morn- 
ing and inquired most anxiously as to their condition, and 
visited each one, in her own gracious and charming way- 
The King also came in the afternoon. We hear there was 
a Taube overhead while the excitement was prevailing, 
but we were all much too busy to pay any attention to 
it, and evidently the Germans in charge of it were sensible 
enough to see we had enough to cope with just then with- 
out bombs! 








WHAT TO MAKE FOR SOLDIERS 


So. many of our readers are anxious to help with little 
gifts for the wounded that they may be glad to know 
of the appeals made recently, which we enumerate below. 


SANDBAGS. 


Dr. M. L. Tyler is appealing for millions of sandbags. 
These are urgently needed to protect the men, and she 
quotes letters from officers at the front, stating that 
enormous quantities are wanted, and that they will be 
instrumental in saving numbers of lives. 

A Captain, R.F.A., describes the way in which the 
infantry advance. Each man takes ten empty bags under 
his arm as he runs out. When fired at he drops, and fills 
a bag as he lies, for cover, then he dashes on again with 
his nine remaining bags, to repeat the mancuvre again 
and again, always leaving the filled bag to cover some 
man behind him. In this way the whole line advances, 
with temporary cover, till they can dig themselves in. We 


33 inches 





are told that “the men will do almost anything if only 
they can have enough sandbags.” ; 
With a million men in the field, ten million sandbags 


bags per man; and new bags are 


will only mean ten 
The supply required is 


needed as fast as they move. 
endless. 

The following directions are given :—The bags must be 
made of Hessian (jute), strong, but not too heavy. Fold 
the material lengthways, so that the bag is 33 inches 
long and 14 inches wide when finished; the seams at the 
one side and at the bottom should be one inch wide and 
folded to one side; the fold is then over-sewn with small, 
close stitches of string or soft-spun hemp or flax, and 
the outer edges left raw. If machined, both threads 
must be of linen thread and two stitchings done close 
together. The bag is then turned inside out and a piece 
of stout string is tied on through the material three 
inches from the top, and left loose to close the sack 
when filled. The open end of the sack is also oversewn 
unless it is a selvedge. The bags are sent to the front 
without delay. Address Miss Tyler, Linden House, 
Highgate Road, London, N. (Our illustration shows how 
they are made, and the position of the string, but of 
course it is put on when the sack is finished on the outside.) 

Miss Tyler wishes to emphasise the following points: 
the bags must measure 33 by 14 inches without seams; the 
seams must be turned in a full inch; the stitching must 
be done strongly with double flax thread or string; the 
material must be jute, not a mixture of jute and cotton. 


Bacs AND WALL-POCKETS. 

Lady Smith-Dorrien, 21 Eaton Terrace, London, S.W., 
appeals for holland bags for keeping little things belonging 
to wounded soldiers. They should those made of brown 
holland or unbleached calico, 12 inches by 10 inches, with 
double draw strings of tape, and glazed calico labels, 
4 inches by 2 inches, sewn on flat. 

Simple wall-pockets for the use of the wounded in the 
trains are always welcome, and may be sent to Sister Reid, 
No. 3 Ambulance Train, British Expeditionary Force. 


Srmpce Girts. 


An Army Sister appeals from a clearing station in 
France for things which she says are badly wanted. She 
writes :— 

“I wish people would sent out things to these men; 
these are really the places they want them. The men 
come straight down by motor from the trenches, and their 
clothes have to be cut off. They want clean shirts so 
badly; socks, pyjamas, and cigarettes, also soap; so if 
you find people giving away bundles to big, well-equipped 
hospitals, do get them to send something here.”’ 

The gifts may be sent to Miss MacCormac, Highland 
Casualty Clearing Station, British Expeditionary Force, 
France. ; 

CLOTHES AND GIFTs. 

Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox (18 Kensington Palace 
Gardens, W.) appeals for pyjamas, nightshirts, mufflers, 
and knitted caps (for 
stretcher cases), hand- 
kerchiefs, writing 














paper, pencils, choco- 
ate, eau de Cologne, 
and cigarettes; these 
will be wanted for 
hospital, and will be 
immediately forwarded 
to France. The list 
is compiled with the 
approval of the 
Matron-in-Chief. 








Nurses who have 
been making respira- 





tors for the troops 
should note that no 
more are needed, as 
the War Office has 
adopted an improved 
type, and ample sup- 
plies are available. 
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BomBs 


Having long since disregarded the common 
laws of humanity, will the Germans hesitate 
to use asphyxiating gases in their pre- 
meditated raids on London? 


if they abuse the teachings of science; 
why, let us show them that we are pre- 
pared to meet their dastardly attacks in 
an organised and scientific manner, by 
using a simple but efficient appliance—in 
effect, a mask that will protect the re. 
spiratory organs and eyes against chlorine, 
or other poisonous gases, 


PRICE OF MASK, 2/- 


Solution for use with above, 1s. per bottle (20 oz.), 
obtainable only from 


HOSPITALS & GENERAL CONTRACTS 


19-35 Mortimer Street, London, W. 


THE SAFETY OF CIVILIANS. 


co. 
LTD. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Contracting, London.” 
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To H.M. 
War Office, 


Garr ould’s —— 


150 to 162, EDGWARE ROAD, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W. Ambulance 


Association. 


HOSPITAL CONTRACTORS. &ec. 
HOT WATER BOTTLES. 


The “ CANUTE.” 
Special Nurses’ Watch. 
Diameter of Dial, fin. 

Remarkable value. 
In handsomely engraved 
silver case, with a Cross 
in Red enamelled in 
the centre. Long centre 
second hand, which 
shows time to one-fifth of 
asecond. Keyless wind. 
Each one guaranteed. 
Seutonapproval. Q14/=- 











One Quatity ONLY. 
=_- 








“we Tae Best OpralnaBLe. 


Absorbent Cotton Wool, English Manufacture. Model 848. 





; Pa per lb. Od. & doz. Each Bottle Guaranteed. “= 
ee Sage qualities, o ts d. 1/2 1/6 At Special Prices. SS BATISTE. 
eee cee ” . i ° 

Absorbent Lint ... coe ” V6 110 These bottles are made with A sterilisable Drab Jaconet, 86in. wide 
Boric Lint ooo obe ~ | i improved handle, arranged to “a” lit . - s 
Absorbent Gauze. 6 yd. packets, Gd. 7id. keep the funnel in position «iy uty - o -- 1/9 per yard. 
Gamgee Absorbent Tissue, per lb.1/4 1/10 2/6 | whilst being filled. Phare a ss * ie ~- Qe wy 
ee a, T/-dos. lOby Gin. Bim |14by Sin.4/G Bilroth; best quality, 38 in. wide VB 

Tow eee o ” d. 12 by 6,, g | 12by 10,, 4/9 , Dest quality, a. e 13 








BANDAGES. White Open Wove. 
lin, lin. 2in. 2jin. Sin. 4in. 5in. 6in. 
6d. 9d. 1/- 1/3 1/6 110 2/4 2/8 doz. 
White Open Medium. 
lin. 1pin. 2in. + Sin. 4in. 5in. in. 
94. 1 1/3 1/6 110 2/4 z10 3/9 doz. 
lar Bandages (Plain), $d. ea., 2/410 doz. 
” » (Figured), 6d. ca, B/- ,, 


10 by 8,, / l4by 10,, 5/3 
lz by 8,, 23 16 by 10,, rH GARROULD’S PURE 
PARA SEAMLESS 
RUBBER GLOVES. 5e- 
Specially prepared to with- 
stand boiling. Very strung 
and will not split. 
Sizes 7, 7}, and 8 


Special price, 2/6 pair. 





Model 512. CIRCULAR AIR 
CUSHION, 
In best red rubber. 
English make 
guaranteed. 





WATER BEDS. (Best Quality.) 
> 80x24in. 86x24in. 386x36in. 48x86im. 72x36 in. 
Model 511. WATER PILLOw. #19 6 £117 6 £2186 £3150 £550 
Square shape, best quality rubber. AIR BEDS, with Pillow, sizes 48 x 36 in. 2126 
18x15 18x18 18x20 18x22 1sxg4 72x86in. BZ § O Bellows for inflating, 7/6 extra. 







7/6 8/9 9/11 10/9 


y \4in. 15in. 16in. 17in, 








| (9 17 j= AIR MATTRESSES, without Pillow. 16 Bis 
tors It? it 3 10 = 86 x 24 in. 36 x 80 in. 86 x 36 in. oehe 12/9 ise dia. 
19% 20H 22/-! a= £169 £1139 £1196 ‘9 
Teleerams—“GARROULD, LONDON.” Telephones—5320, 5321 and 6287 PADDINGTON. 








“SS SS SS SE SE ES SO SO. SS. S|. |S. => =. |. |. OS. SS. SS 
a a a a a a Oe aA a a a a ae a a ’ A A da 4 4 4 A i 4 4 4 4 4 4 


A CEREAL FOOD 
aifferent from all others 


because it contains the natural 
digestives —Trypsin and Amylopsin. 

It is used regularly in Hospitals, Sanatoria, Nursing Institutions, 
etc.,throughout the world, and prescribed and recommended by leading 
physicians in practice and in many standard medical works. 

The outstanding feature of Benger’s Food is its power of self-digestion, and 
milk modification, due to the two digestive principles contained in it. ins occurs 
during its preparation with fresh new milk and is simply regulated by allowing the 
Food to stand from 5 to 45 minutes ; it is stopped by boiling. 











For INFANTS, INVALIDS AND THE AGED. 


Seats ond full particulars will be sent post free to any 
my m of the Nursing Profession on application to 


BENGERS FOOD LTD., OTTER WORKS, MANCHESTER, Eng, 


Branch Ofices—NEW YORK (U.S.A.), 90 Beekman St. SYDNEY (N.S.W.), sx7 Pitt Street, 
and depots throughout Canada. 
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WORK IN 
THE NURSES’ HOSTEL 

E learn from Miss Swift that she is delighted with 

the scheme for the new hostel. It will be in London, 

and will be used as a clearing house for nurses on wal 

service working under the Joint Committee. At present 

it frequently happens that a party of nurses will arrive 

from abroad at very short notice; there is not time to 

allocate them to various hostels or lodgings, and the new 

hostel will very much simplify the arrangements. The 

scheme is being criticised by those who think it would 

have been more economical to keep ready a certain number 

of beds at the various hostels, and to pay a retaining fee 
for them. 


THE BELGIAN FIELD HOSPITAL 


N a letter to The Times Mr. Harold Hodge says that 

he has resigned the chairmanship of the Belgian Field 
Hospital because the Belgian War Department now re 
quires that the head of the medical staff shall be a 
Belgian, responsible to the Belgian authority, and not to 
the committee of the hospital, ‘“‘thus ousting the distin- 
guished English surgeon-in-chief appointed by the com 
mittee.” It will be interesting to learn what the position 
of the nurses will be under the new conditions. 


ST. JOHN’S V.A.D. MEMBERS 


IFTEEN members went on June 7th to Leicester; 

ten on June 9th to France; seven on June 12th to 
France ; twelve on June 14th to the King George Hospital ; 
one on June 15th to the No. 2 Red Cross Hospital, British 
Expeditionary Force, and one to the Rest Station, France. 
Members are also being sent to Bethnal Green and to New 
End, Hampstead. 


Tue First Aid Yeomanry Corps have offered to unde 
take a hospital in England, and the War Office has given 
them a hospital of 520 beds near Liphook, Hants. The 
nurses will be interviewed at 85 Pall Mall, under the 
Anglo-French Committee, by Mrs. Keiro Watson. 


Tue St. John Ambulance V.A.D. department is always 
glad to receive applications for membership from suitable 
candidates. 


GREAT 


| 








BRITAIN 


WHERE TO VOLUNTEER 


s we are still Irequentiy asked by nurses whers hey 
d should offer their services for the nursing of the 


wounded, we think the I ) ng st of societies and 
associations where nurses may apply Ww be Tound 
usetul 


Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service 
Matron-in-Chief, War Office, Whitehall) 

Territorial Force Nursing Service (Matron-in-Chief, 
T.F.N.S., War Office, 80 Pall Mall, S.W.) 

Queen Alexandra’s Royal Naval Nursing Service 
Director-General, Medical Department of the Navy 
Admiralty, Whitehall) 

Joint War Committee (Matron-in-Chief, St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, E C ). 

*Anglo-French Hospital Committee (Mrs. Keiro Watson, 
B.R.C.S., 83 Pall Mall, S.W 

French Red Cross (9 Knightsbridge, S.W.) 

French Flag Corps (Lady Barclay, 60 Nevern Square 
S.W.) 

*National Union of Trained Nurses (39 Gt. Smith Street, 
S.W.) 

Serbian Relief Committee (55 Berners Street, W 

The two societies marked with an asterisk will consider 

offers from nurses with less than three years’ training 

Those with ambulance certificates or with no training 

should write to B.R.C.S. V.A.D. Selection Board (Mrs 
Furse, Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.), or to Lady 
Perrott, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, E.C 


Tue King Albert I. Hospital at Rouen, which up to 
this point has been organised by the College of Ambulance 


(Vere Street, W.), has been taken over by the Anglo 
French Committee, and is managed on this side by a 
special committee, with Lady Combermere as president 
The Countess of Cromer represents the College of Am- 
bulance on the new committee. Mrs. Wycliffe Thompson 


(formerly Miss Eddowes), who was trained at King’s 
College Hospital, has been appointed matron, and is re 
organising the staff, who will be chosen in consultation 
with Mrs. Keiro Watson, at 83 Pall Mall. The hospital 
has three divisions, one of 300 beds. which will be used for 
acute cases, and two a few miles distant, with about 300 
beds each, for convalescent cases, making 900 beds in all. 
The feeding is done from the central hospital, and there 
are no women nurses at the branches. All communications 
should be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, Mrs. H. 
Percy Harris, at the headquarters of the Committee, 8 
Connaught Square 


WARNINGS 

"T° HE police have issued a 
| recommendation to the 
public not to subscribe to the 
War Mothers and Babies’ 
seague, South Molton Street 
Ww 

We understand they are 
also looking for Miss Theresa 
Bryan, a woman who has had 
some training as a nurse 
(having been dismissed from 
a hospital), and who, we 
believe, nursed in the Balkan 
War and was—until her 
rect rd was discovered con 
nected for a short time with 
a British hospital in Bel 
gium Her latest venture 
was an association for the 
supply of sterilised dressings 
Enteric having died out 
at Mallassisse, the B.R.C. 
hospital has been taken over 


Daily Sketch by the military authorities, 


NURSES IN THE SITTING-ROOM AT THE “‘BLUEBIRD’S NEST,”’ HAMPSTEAD, and the nurses have been 


LADY BYRON’S REST HOUSE. 


withdrawn 
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NURSES POSTED ABROAD 
Women’s Emerncency Service Corps. 
Miss Edith Mackay (from Queensland; eight years’ 
eneral work and district nurse at Brisbane), Miss Eleanor 
smith (orderly) (Hépital des Seurs Bleues, Lourdes). 


NURSES SENT TU HOME HOSPITALS 
N.U.T.N. 

RoewaMPTon : Queen Mary's Hospital.—Misses Margaret 
Patteson, A. M. Thomson, Haswell, Moss. 

: ele Red Cross Hospital.—Miss F, M. Has- 
wel. 

Swaney : St. Bartholomew's Hospital.—Miss E. Nixey. 

Home Hospitats. 

CrRENCESTER : Red Cross Hospital_—Miss K. Webb. 

Bristot: V.A.D. Hospital, Ford House, Leigh Woods. 
—Miss M. Summerfield. 

Mere (Wilts.): V.A.D. Hospital.—Miss L. J. Attree. 

BastncsToke: West Ham House.—Mrs. C. M. Bond. 

CumBeRLAND : Daltson Hall.—Miss E. Collier. 

ee ; Wardell Hospital, Brockley Hill._—Miss C. L. 
Still. 

CHELTENHAM : Naunton Park Red Cross Hospital.—Miss 
L. E. Walton, Miss H. R. Porteous, Miss K. O'Neill. 

Havant: Langston Towers Hospital.—Miss N. Beasley. 

Bripcenp (Glam): V.A.D. Hospital, Cartrefle-—Mrs. 
A. Parsons, Miss E. Platt. 

Horncastie (Lincs.): V.A.D. Hospital.—Mrs. C. Par- 
sons, Miss E. Glover. 

Soutnenp: Glen Red Cross Hospital.—Miss W. F. 
McNabb, 

Doncaster : Loversal Hall.—Miss E. M. Smith. 

Leex (Staffs.) : Red Cross Hospital._—Miss I. E. Thomp- 
son. 

Norwicn: Woodbastwick Hall.—Miss J. Holmes, Miss 
M. Gordon. 

Sroursrivce: Studley Court Red Cross Hospital.—Miss 
0. Pound. 

Sponpon (Derby): V.A.D. Hospital.—Miss E. Keeley. 

BromsBoroucH (Cheshire): Auziliary Military Hospital. 
—Miss Silvester. 

Wiican: Woodlands IZ. Hospital.—Miss M. Stanton. 

Roenampron : Gifford House.—Miss A, Holmes. 

Lovru : Red Cross Hospital.—Miss M. Stewart. 
= pple (Middlesex): V.A.D. Hospital.—Miss A. 

ey. 
= alg Glossop Hall.—Miss L. Short. 

Satispury: St. Giles’ House, Verwood.—Miss E. A. 
Sorrie. 

BrrmincHaM: V.A. Hospital, Erdington.—Miss F. M. 
Morley. 

BisHor’s Srortrorp: V.A. Hospital, Wickham Hall.— 
Miss M. Hayden. 

Marpstone : Charlton Manor, East Sutton.—Miss C. J. 
Woodward. 

Rirvon: Red Cross Hospital, Drill Hall.—Miss F. E. 
Carter. 

Cransrook: Grange Hospital, Benenden.—Miss_ I. 
Mackenzie. 

Rrnewoop : V.A. Hospital, Somerley.—Miss E. Macphie. 

Battie: V.A. Hospital, Normanhurst.—Miss A. F. L. 
Wilkins. 

Newton Assor (Devon): V.A. Hospital.—Miss Flora 
Macdonald, Miss M. Cornell. 

Kineton (Herefordshire): V.A. Hospital.—Miss A. 
‘Lawson. 

Barnsiey : Beckett Hospital.—Miss G. Carlton. 

Aretey Kines: Stourport Red Cross Hospital.—Miss 
A. J. Wilson. 

Epmonton (Silver Street, N.) : Military Hospital.—Miss 
A. Spence. 

Warmer: Generals. Meadow.—Miss Olive Whetham. 

Lincotn.: Boultham Hall.—Miss P. E. Adamson. 

CuristcHurch (Hants): Red Cross Hospital.—Miss 
Luckie-Smith. 

Worruine : Cecils, Manor Road.—Miss E. L. Coome. 

Wooprorp Green: Military Hospital, Highams.—Miss 
Agnes McNab. 














Tue hospitals at Boulogne are now practically clearing 
houses, the patients being sent home after 24 or 48 hours 
stay. 





TIMES, JUNE 18 
COUPON FOR PREB ADVICE. 


Legal, Charity, Kursing, Travel, Employment. 


4@ be cut out and uttached to the question with the 





SOME HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 
I—A WALK IN THE PEAK COUNTRY. 
OR the pedestrian there is perhaps no part of England 
more fascinating than the Peakland of Derbyshire, 
‘an alluring lesson in all that is admirable.” There is 
nothing big in the Peak Country, but every variety of 
scenery in miniature. There are three little rivers un- 
equalled in Britain, there are glens of an exquisite beauty, 
finely moulded hills, lonely stretches of moorland, won- 
derful underground caverns, stately halls, and homely 
picturesque cottages—you can never weary, as there is 
always something fresh to admire, something to lure you 
on to fresh effort; the air, too, inspires you with energy. 
The distances, on the other hand, are seldom great; an 
enchanting walk of a few miles brings you afresh to some 
old-world village where you can find sleeping quarters in 
a cottage or clean moderate-priced inn, for, except in 
Buxton or Matlock, prices are not as a rule high. 

Where there is sc much to see, the following outline 
of a tour may help. Starting at Matlock (Mrs. Hart, The 
Mount, Matlock Bridge), where a day must be allowed for 
local beauty spots, the Heights of Abraham, High Tor, 
&c., go by way of the Via Gellia and Winster to Alport 
for the first might. Then take the road to Haddon Hall, 
one of the most beautiful of the unmonastic buildings in 
England ; the footpath to Chatsworth, the famous seat of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and the footpath to Baslow (74 
miles; Mrs. Froggatt, Bubnell House). From Baslow go 
by way of Curbar Edge and Froggatt’s Edge to Eyam and 
across Eyam Moor to Hathersage (about 10 miles; Platt’s 
Boarding House, Station Road), Then go up north to 
Ashopton (Ivy Cottage), around which is some of the finest 
scenery in the county. Cross Win Hill (1,532 ft.), de- 
scending into Hope, and follow the road to Castleton (Mrs. 
Swindles, Rose Cottage). A day must be devoted to 
Castleton, for near it are three of the most remarkable 
of Derbyshire caverns, the Peak Cavern, the Speedwell 
Mine, and the Blue John Mine, also the celebrated 
Winnat’s Pass. The next walk is vid Mam Tor and 
Edale to Hayfield (12 miles). Here take the train to 
Buxton (Miss Bradburne, Alison). You will want a day 
or two for Buxton and its neighbourhood, for climbing 
Axe Edge (1,807 ft.), the Cat and Fiddle, &c. You must 
next visit Dovedale (Mrs. White, Church Farm), one of the 
most perfect of the Derbyshire dales, a fitting finish for 
your tour. If you can manage a twenty mile stretch, 
walk there by way of Longnor, Hartington, Beresford Dale, 
and Mill Dale. If not, take the train to Thorpe Cloud or 
Tissington. If you have any more time at your disposal 
go to lam, Thorpe, Ashbourne, the Weaver Hills, and 
Alton in Staffordshire. There is hardly a place in Northern 
Derbyshire which cannot be made a starting point for a 
walk—Hope, Edale, and Hayfield in particular are de- 
lightful centres, being near the Kinderscout Range. You 
will want a good guidebook—Baddeley'’s ‘“‘The Peak” 
(Thorough Guides Series) is as good'as any, and contains 
excellent maps. If you want other addresses of lodgings 
write to the Superintendent of the Line, Midland Railway, 
Derby, for a free guide to Seaside and Country Apart- 
ments. B. B. 

ANSWERS. 

Village near Matiock (R. P.).—I do not know whether 
you mean Cromford (Cromford Station) or Crich, near 
Whatslandwell Station, both near Matlock. You can have 
board and lodging at Knob Farm (Mrs. Brocklehurst), 
Alderwasley, near Whatslandwell ; Castle Top Farm, Crom- 
ford; Bowood Farm, Cromford; Holt House, Lea, near 
Matlock. You can have inexpensive quarters with Mrs 
Hart, The Mount. Matlock Bridge. Other addresses are : 
Miss Grey, The Eigen Holiday Home for Ladies, Craig 
Gadarn, Trinity Square, Llandudno (17s. 6d. a week if 
sharing rooms); Mrs. R. T. Davies, The Vines, Southern- 
down, near Bridgend, Glam.; Mrs. James, Bryn House, 
Dinas Cross, Pem. 








OUR NURSES 


UR “train nurse,” Miss Minnie Leng, has returned 

home after completing her six months’ contract, and 
will now be on home service. Miss Pease (trained at St. 
Thomas’s) who is leaving for Cairo, will be our next 
nurse. 
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of all manufactures 


completely superseded by an Aill-British Antiseptic 
certified of higher disinfecting value. 


TOXOL 


manufactured by Boot’s Pure Drug Co., Lid. 


Responding to the desire of the Medical Profession to discard preparations 
paying tribute to the enemies of this country, the laboratory staff of Boots 
the Chemists (consisting of some thirty highly-trained analysts) perfected 
TOXOL, which is identical in all but name with “ Lysol,” as formerly 
imported from Herren Schiilke & Mayr of Hamburg, a solution of cresols in 
a saponaceous medium—and superior in strength of disinfecting power. 


TOXOL is pronounced by medical men who are using it to have all the 
qualities of ‘‘ Lysol,” and is certified on high authority to excel a// samples 
of ‘‘ Lysol” in disinfecting coefficient. 


Copy of Report by 
Dr. SAMUEL RIDEAL, Joint-Originator of the RIDEAL-WALKER Coefficiency Test. 
November 16th, 1914. 
“T have purehased at one of your branches samples of Toxol, and my results on examination 
confirm your labelled strength that it is 2} times as powerful as Phenol, and it is higher than 
all samples of ‘Lysol’ I have examined. (Signed) Samurt Riga.” 


The following are extracts from the letters of Medical Aen who have already used TOXOL 
to replace “‘ Lysol.” 

‘**Tt seems to be in every way quite satisfactory and an excellent substitute for ‘ Lysol.’” 

** Very glad to test, and prove that English science is as good as that of the Barbarians. It would be 
@ good thing to circularise the profession with a list of Alien Enemies’ products.” 

‘*T tried it on a septic finger and found it all you stated it to be.” 

**Toxol is very satisfactory. The Medical Profession ought to feel grateful to Sir Jesse Boot for 
replacing a German article in such a prompt and satisfactory manner.” 

‘* Am using sample and I am se pleased with it that I shall continue to use Toxol in future.” 

‘An excellent preparation; I obtained ‘Lysol’ many times from Hamburg before any English 
chemist would stock it; so am interested in your venture.” 

‘“* Dr. —— is pleased to see an English manufacturer superseding a German product and he will, give 
his support to such a company as will do this.” 

**Many thanks, have used solutions of Toxol in various strengths, for numerous minor surgical 
cases with most satisfactory results.” 

** Will give Toxcl a trial, am much interested in finding that your firm has succeeded in making 
& preparation in England of a German make like ‘Lysol.’ It is much more efficient than the German. 

“Superior to ‘Lysol’ as far as I have tried it.” 


Samples of TOXOL will be delivered free on appli- 
cation to Medical men who have not yet tested it. 
TOXOL is sold in 64d., 1 1d., 1s, 7d. and 2s. 9d. Bottles at all Branches of 


Sent Carriage paid to any Medical man at above prices. Address, Boots, M.O., 
Nottingham. 


SPECIAL BULK TERMS TO HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS. 
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One of the great Tootal | 
line of Guarantced Wash | 
Fabrics, TOOTAL PIQUE 
is increasingly popular 
for nurses indoor and 

ouldoor wear, 


TOOTAL PIQUE 


makes it easy for nurses to maintain their proverbial 
smartness. Yet it affords ideal comfort, being excep- 
tionally soft and supple, never harsh or stiff after 
being laundered. Its extra strength between the cords 
prevents tearing or cracking. Its double width makes 
very economical cutting out. 


Four widths of cord, and fancy patterns; all equally 
reliable. 2/2 the doube-width yard (43-44 ins.) at all 
good class Drapers and Hospital Outfitters. 





Write for Free Patterns of Tootal Piqué to 
Tootals, Dept. B21, 132, Cheapside, London, E.C. 



































SURGICAL MANUFACTURING. COMPAN 


REDUCED PRICES FOR SURGICAL DRESSINGS. 


Quantities 
Per Ib. of 28Ib, of 561b. 


Surgeons’ Lint sis 1/5 1/4 1/34 
Boric Lint... a 1/2 1/- 114d. 
Absorbent Wool... 9d. —_ 82d. 
Gauze Tissue nis 1/3 1/24 1/2 


Absorbent Gauze, No. 2 quality: 


uantities 
Per 6 yd. pkts. of 50 pkts. of 100 pkts. of 500 pkts. 


Absorbent... 5d. 44d. 44d. 44d. 
Double Cyanide 6d. 54d. 54d. 5id. 


Bandages per gross, assorted, 10/6 


85, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W, 


2 Doors from Great Portland St. OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 3 Minutes from Oxford Circus. 


a 
N 
=] 
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v 


CYANIDE 
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PAY OF POOR LAW MILITARY NURSES 


‘T*HE Local Government Board understand that the 
| Army Council have intimated to military authorities 
in the various Commands that they will have no objection 
to trained and certificated nurses employed in poor-law 
institutions used as military hospitals receiving the same 
pay and allowances as nurses in ordinary military hos- 
vitals, pay commencing at the initial rate of the scale 
- each grade. 

It will be understood that, during the period of military 
occupation, payments in accordance with the War Office 
scale (subject to any superannuation deduction as men 
tioned below) should be made by the Guardians to such 
of their nurses as are employed in the hospital and are 
ordinarily in receipt of a less salary. Any excess over 
the normal remuneration to which a poor-law nurse is 
entitled is to be regarded as an allowance made to her 
by the War Office as a special payment for military duties. 
In cases where the nurses contribute under the Poor-Law 
Officers’ Superannuation Acts, the deductions should be 
the prescribed percentage amounts of the ordinary salary 
and emoluments only, and no deduction should be made in 
respect of the supplemental allowances made on behalf of 
the War Office. 

These arrangements will only be applicable to nurses 
actually in office as officers of the Tenthes. Nurses 
temporarily employed during the period of military occu- 
pation will be engaged by the Guardians as agents of the 
War Office, and not as Poor-Law Officers. 

Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF NuRsES EMPLOYED IN MILITARY 
Hospirats. 
Pay. 
Initial Annual 
Rate. Increment. Maximum. 
8. 


Matron 7 , 7a ay fT 150 
Sister (i.e., Nurse in charge 

of a ward) me a -_ i, = 65 
Staff Nurse ... han ada A aes ft w= 45 


CHarce Pay. 
Charge pay is granted on the under-mentioned scale to 
a Matron or Sister in charge of the nursing arrangements 
in a hospital :— 
100 to 199 equipped beds : .. £15 per annum. 
200 to 299 equipped beds ... - oe ee ts - 
300 equipped beds and over ar ~~ BO » 


Boarp aNp WASHING ALLOWANCE. 

All ranks are granted an allowance in lieu of board and 
washing, at the rate of 15s. a week each; where free 
messing is provided, either directly or indirectly, at the 
= expense this allowance will be reduced to 3s. 6d. a 
week, 


CLOTHING AND CLOAK ALLOWANCE. 

£8 a year each for all ranks. In the regular Queen 
Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service this allow- 
ance is issuable on production of a certificate that the 
nurse has no intention of resigning within six months of 
the date of the certificate. 

(Note.—In view of the temporary nature of the employ- 
ment under the War Office of nurses in “ Poor-Law” 
hospitals, the allowance should be issued to them half- 
yearly in advance.) 


ANNUAL GRATUITY. 


Sister “S 
Staff Nurse : es in = 
These gratuities are given to nurses who are taken into 
temporary employment on the cessation of such employ- 
ment. 

(This gratuity will not be given to the permanent nurs- 
ing staff of Poor-Law hospitals, as there is no cessation 
of their ordinary employment, but only to the additional 
temporary staff engaged for the war.) 


£ 

Matron Wes oni ina a 
ae née = ——— 

7 


Lepore, Fuet, anp Licut ALLOWANCES. 
Lodging allowance (all ranks).—2s. 3d. a day. 
Fuel and light allowance (all ranks).— 

74d. a day from June 1st to September 30th. 
ls. 1d. a day from October 1st to May 3ist. 





These allowances are only given when, owing to lack 
of accommodation in public quarters (including quarters 
hired at the public expense, and quarters in a Poor-Law 
building) nurses are obliged to hire accommodation for 
themselves. 


(Note This allowance is intended to meet isolated 
cases; when a considerable number of nurs¢ unnot be 
accommodated in public quarters it is generally found to 


be more economical to hire quarters for them than to 
grant lodging allowance.) 
SERVANTS. 


Servants are provided at the public expense for attend 


ance on nurses who are accommodated in public quarters 
No allowance in lieu of service is given when a nurse 


cannot be accommodated in public quarters. 








BETHNAL GREEN INFIRMARY 
f ¥~- salary difficulty, which we foreshadowed when 


poor law staffs were taken over by the military 
authorities, has come up in Bethnal Gree: The matron 
wrote recently to the Guardians as folldws 


“In reply to your letter of this morning regarding th: 
increased salary of sisters being nditional upon two 
sisters and thirteen probationers remaining at the Military 
Hospital, I wish to point out 

“1. That we are requiring three Sisters and had no 
reply to the last advertisement for them at £36 per 
annum 

“2. Being unable to get sisters, we cannot train ten 
extra probationers 
**3. From June lst, when the sisters’ holidays begin, 
we shall have only seven sisters left at the Infirmary, 
even though we do not send one to the Military Hospital 

“*4. Having no sisters and probationers to leave at the 
Military Hospital, the salary of sisters will be reduced to 
£32, and, as. I have already pointed out, we cannot fill 
the vacancies at £36 

“5. I am advertising for staff nurses at the Military 
Hospital at £40, and sisters at £50. 

“6. What are we to do? The sisters now at the 
Infirmary are not likely to remain at a salary of £32.” 





CITY OF DUBLIN NURSING 
INSTITUTION 
T the 3lst annual meeting of the City of Dublin 
i \ Nursing Institution, held on June 7th, the chairman 
(Mr. W. I. de C. Wheeler, F.R.C.S.1.) gave a short résumé 
of the present position of the nursing profession in rela- 
tion to the war, stating that the supply of nurses was by 
no means exhausted, and that in case of emergency, if the 
material in Ireland alone were mobilised, many hundreds 
of trained women would be available. ‘The Local Govern 
ment Board of Ireland, he said, had given great encourage 
ment to the employment of emergency probationers by 
agreeing to count their duty in military hospitals as part 
of the training necessary in order to qualify later for 
L.G.B. appointments 
It was interesting to recall that eleven of the nurses 
of the City of Dublin Nursing Institution had in the past 
received the unique distinction of being decorated with 
the Insignia of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. This 
was for services rendered during a terrible outbreak of 
typhus on a lonely island off the West Coast of Ireland 








ASYLUM WORKERS AND THE WAR 
'T°HE patriotic behaviour of asylum workers with regard 
l to the war is commented on in The Asylum News. 
A great many of the nurses have joined the Red Cross 
Society. More than 2,000 male attendants belonging to 
asylums in England and Wales, not counting private 
asylums or registered hospitals, are on active service or 
are serving the Crown in one way or another. The London 
County Council state that 349 of their asylum attendants 
are on active service, and of those under the Lancashire 
Board about 300 men are in the same position. With 
regard to the medical staffs many members have joined 
the Army Medical Corps or the Territorial Medical Ser 
vice, and are doing excellent work in this country or at 
the front. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL PENSION FUND 


TH annual meeting of this Society was held at the 
Royal Society of Arts on Thursday, with Sir Everard 
Hambro, K.C.V.O., in the chair. 

The meeting was short and business-like. The adoption 
of the report was moved from the chair, and Sir Everard 
Hambro commented on several points in it. 

The number of policies issued during the year was 
1,461, producing in annual premiums £11,786 19s., and 
in single premiums £24,497 17s. 9d 

There were 701 withdrawals (which was not surprising at 
such a time), but many of these had been renewed. He 
congratulated them on having recovered themselves so 
quickly—they had recovered more quickly, indeed, than 
any other class, for they saw at once that it was their 
duty to take care of the sick and wounded in England 
and on the Continent, and they came forward regardless of 
personal interests and even of health and life. They 
ought to be proud of their profession. Many who went 
abroad had suffered in body, mind, and estate, and all 
he could say was: “Be kind to them, give them what 
help you can, and even I would say pray for them, that 
they may be able to do their duty manfully.” 

One hundred and ninety-six nurses became annuitants 
during the year, bringing up the total number of nurses 
drawing annuities on the Bist December, 1914, to 1,868, 
eeceiving at the rate of over £49,000 a year. 

The amount distributed in sick pay during the year 
was over £1,760 15s. 7d. : 

Considering that the salaries of nurses averaged £26 5s. 
a year those were magnificent figures. 

he money had been invested at a higher rate of in- 
terest than in former times, but he was sorry to say there 
was an adverse point, namely, that the income-tax had 
gone up. Personally he did not believe the House of 
ommons intended that the income-tax should fall on those 
who worked and who were certainly not highly paid, and 
very few of the members had an income of the taxable 
rate. It might be asked why he had not raised the point 
before? He had done so privately, and now that the tax 
had become higher he trusted that those in authority 
might be brought to consider the matter. 

The Reserve Fund now stood at £75,824 4s. But for the 
income-tax this would have been more. 

It was with deep regret that the Council recorded the 
death of Lord Rothschild, who was not only one of the 
founders, but a faithful friend to the Society for many 
ears. 

The Council much regretted to report the death of Mr. 
Thomas Bryant, F.R.C.S., and of Dr. S. H. Habershon. 
From its earliest days Mr. Bryant was a member of the 
Council, and rendered the greatest assistance in the 
foundation of the Fund. 

The members of Council retiring by rotation were: Mr. 
T. C. Dewey, Mr. R. Ernest Alexander, Dr. H. P. 
Hawkins, Sir E. Cooper Perry, M.D. (re-elected, with the 
exception of Dr. Hawkins, whose absence from London 
would prevent him from attending meetings). 

The Council much regretted to report the death of Miss 
K. H. Monk, who had been associated with the Fund as a 
policy holder and a valuable helper for 22 years. Her 
oss would be deeply felt by the Council of the Pension 
Fund and by her colleagues on the Advisory Committee 
of the Junius S. Morgan Benevolent Fund. 

The two ladies retiring by rotation were: Miss L. V. 
Haughton, Matron, Guy’s Hospital, and Miss E. M. Fox, 
Matron, Prince of Wales’s Hospital, Tottenham (re- 
elected). 

Miss Cooper had been elected in place of Miss Monk. 

The Chairman also spoke of the devoted work of the 
staff, especially of Mr. Dick and of Mr. Facey, who were 
always ready with their advice to help the nurses. ‘‘Is 
that not so, ladies?’’ he asked, at which there was warm 
—"s 

r. T. C. Dewey, F.I.A., seconded the adoption of the 
report. We had been passing, he remarked, through a 
very trying period, but the more the figures in the report 
were studied the more it would be seen how satisfactory 
they were for such an exceptional year, when many policy- 
holders who were absent in France and Belgium were un- 
able to remit their premiums. Assuming that there were 
15,000 nurses on the books, the interest from the invested 








funds (less income tax) showed an average of more than 
£125 for each nurse. What a splendid example of thrift! 
He was happy to say that the Nurses’ Insurance Society 
(the Approved Society under the National Insurance Act) 
continued to be a source of much strength to the Pension 
Fund, and that its connection with the Fund had more 
than realised the most sanguine expectations. The number 
of applications for membership still averaged 375 per 
month, and £17,750 had begn paid in benefits during the 
past year. 

Sir Henry Burdett, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., in supporting the 
motion, spoke of the great success of the Fund during 
the 28 years of its existence. When the Sick Fund was 
founded the great difficulty was to find a basis for the 
table of contributions; he had found, in the Code Napoléon, 
that no one should spend more than one-tenth of his 
income on house-rent, and that one-tenth had been taken 
as the basis for this Fund. Mr. King had gone to work 
on that basis, and that was how the tables were arrived 
at. Miss Florence Nightingale, in a letter to the speaker, 
had begged them not to go on, because the poor nurses 
had really not enough money, but in this instance that 
great woman had not been right. He hoped that. after 
the war the whole question of the remuneration of nurses 
would be reconsidered, so that they would be able to 
save more. The Sick Fund was established because it was 
felt that no fund would be successful unless it provided 
for nurses who broke down and were temporarily unable 
to continue their work. One thing pained and surprised 
the Council, and that was that nurses, who were ready 
enough to promise ls. a year for their less fortunate 
fellow-nurses, were very apt to forget. He asked them to 
make a point of fulfilling this simple promise, which ought 
to bring in not 1,500 shillings, but 15,000 at the end of 
1915. 

The nurses, Sir Henry added, owed an immense debt 
of gratitude to Miss Smith, the secretary of the Benevo- 
lent Fund, and to all the officers. 

The report was adopted. Dr. Potter proposed and Sir 
Archibald Williamson seconded the re-election of the re- 
tiring members of the Council; this was carried 
unanimously, and on the motion of Mr. George King, 
seconded by Mr. Walter Burns, a hearty vote of thanks 
to the chairman was passed. 

An excellent tea was provided. 








THE FLY PROBLEM 
N interesting lecture was delivered recently by Pro- 
fessor Maxwell Lefroy at the Lecture Hall of the 

Zoological Society as part of the house-fly campaign in- 
stituted by the Society. Dealing with methods of destruc- 
tion, the lecturer said it was worth noting that flies needed 
moist conditions for their larve; dry material breeds no 
flies. Flies also disliked darkness. For open receptacles, 
or heaps, most satisfactory results were obtained from 
borax treatments. Borax in small amounts, such as 14lb. 
per eight bushels of manure, destroyed ‘98 to 99 per cent. 
of the maggots. A 20 per cent. solution of slaked lime 
was also said to be a good larvicide. For indoors a solu- 
tion of formalin (40 per cent. formaldehyde) one table- 
spoon and water one pint, with the addition of a little 
bread or sugar,’ attracts and poisons flies if distributed 
in shallow vessels in light spots. Vessels should be set 
out over-night to draw earliest flies and a crust of bread 
placed in each. Milk, water, food, and fruit should be 
covered and kept in fly-screened larders or meat safes. 

The lecturer also laid down the four following rules :— 

Dip all kitchen refuse in liquid disinfectant before it 
goes to the refuse bin. 

Have an efficient fly-trap in the kitchen window, another 
in the lid of the dustbin. 

Complain to the health authorities if flies are un- 
usually prevalent. 

Use an aromatic spray in all living rooms. 








A series of four War Relief matinées will be given by 
the Woman’s Theatre, at the Pavilion, Piccadilly Circus, in 
aid of various funds. The matinées will be held on June 
2ist, 22nd, 24th, and 25th, when well-known artists will 
appear. (Tickets from 2 Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C.) 
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WELLS & @o 


Nurses’ Specialists, 


64, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.c. 
SINGLE ARTICLES AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Pit and Pinish Guaranteed 

Write at once for our CATALOGUE 

and PATTERNS of MATERIALS 

free cn application 


j 





The “ RODNEY.” 
In Horrockses’ Long 
cloth & Linen-finish, 
62in. wide, beauti- 
fully gored & perfect 
fitting, in all sizes, 
1/11 Extra quality 
Linen - finish, 2/6 





“ ” * BRIGHTON.” In All-Linen, War- 
aaa A wat comfurtahle ranted 3/@ When 
Gravenctto 16 ry 13/6 Ronnet covered ordering please men- 

Ooatt jen with Waterproofed tion size of waist 
All Woot ig + 15/11 andunspottableSilk and length required. 


Veiling; in all uni- 
“Cloth — - ” 1941 form shades, 811 











The New 
“WEARWELL” The “MARIE” BELT. 
2hin. deep, stiffenedready ‘“‘WEARWELL” 
Perfect fittingover for use, &4d. each, or 8 CUFF. Sin. deep, 
shoulder for 1/3 en ordering 64. per pair. 
8 for 1/2: 6 for 2/3 state size required. 6 pairs fer 2/9 











** British throughout.” 


The 
Greatest 
of all 
Vi tafer & 
FOODS. 


Casein, Lactalbumen, Glycerophosphates, 


of proved and testified efficacy in all 
forms of physical and nerve weakness. 


Samples, Descriptive Booklet (giving composition), Testimonials, 
&c., from British Medical Men of repute, but necessarily 
without name, sent pust free on receipt of card, 
Vitafer is practically tasteless, is very 
readily digested and absorbed, and is the 
only non-constipating concentrated food. Its 
freedom from sugar and purin-producing 
substances indicates it in diabetes and gout. 
Sole Proprietors and Manuj/acturers :— 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCI.AY. Lap., Brruincuam. 
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VAN, ALEXANDER & CO. 
31, CRAVEN STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


TELEPHONE: 8508 OENTRAL, 











The Ideal 
Ward 
Shoe. 










In all sizes 
and half- 
sizes and 
Narrow, 






6/6 


PER PAIR. 


Medi am, Postage 4d. 
and Hygienic 
cheges. 2 Pairs 


Post Free. 


Real Foot Comfort 


—perfect ease and restfulness such as no other footwear can 
provide, is secured by wearing ‘“‘ Benduble" Ward Shoes. For 
ward or home wear, or wherever long standing is necessary, no 
other shoes at any price are at once so comfortable, smart, and neat 
—they combine the ease of a soft felt slipper with the elegance 
of an evening shoe. ‘‘ Benduble”™ is the famous shoe specially 
designed for ward wear and popular with nurses everywhere 


BENDUBLE 
Ward Shoes 


are British made from the softest real Glacé Kid and 
flexible Leather, perfectly put together by a special process 
which renders them the most comfortable and silent shoes 
obtainable. It is impossible for them to squeak. Invaluable in 
the ward or home, &c. Made in narrow, medium, and hygienic 
shape toes in all sizes and half-sizes. One price—6/6 per pair 
(postage 4d., two pairs post free). 


Every “N.T.” reader 
should call at our Showroom, or write for Book describing 
**Benduble” Specialities, which also include Outdoor Boots and 
Shoes, Slippers, Overshoes, Gaiters, Stockings, Boot Trees, &c. 
It contains all you want to know about real footwear comfort. 


5 
The ‘Benduble’ Shoe Co,, 
(Dept. T.) 
Commerce House, 72, Oxford Street 
(First Floor), LONDON, W. 
Hours 9.380 to ¢ 
Saturdays, 1. 


FREE. 
This dainty Book 
on comfortable & 
elegant Footwear. 
Write for it to- 
day—post free, 


Our system ensures 
a perfect fit by post. 


+H 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 
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TE invite all Nurses requiring y > 
\\ personal outfits to avail themselves 
of our unequalled knowledge of 

hospital work and its special requirement. 
@ Our longstanding intimacy with various 
hospitals all overthe country has enabled us 
to organise a NURSES’ EQUIPMENT 
SECTION, which supplies, at the shortest 
notice and at most economical charges, 
the various regulation dresses and ac- 
cessories correct in every detail and of 
unfailing durability. 

> 

It will amply repay any nurse to give us 

a personal call, or if abroad on Service, or 

in the country, to write for our fully 

illustrated Catalogue with prices and self- 

measurement form. 








Write— phone—or call— 


HOSPITALS & GENERAL CONTRACTS CO. Ltd. 





F : No. 3. N.E. 
RED -- APRONS (Nurses’ Equipment Dept.), Frock in Linen, suitable for 
. Hospital wear abroad, This is 
In strong Linen Finish Cloth. M M W unlined throughout and made 
N.B.—Red Cross Alpaca or 2i, ORTI ER ST., LONDON, ® with a low neckband, with de- 
sve Cos 8 Cs ed ‘ ‘ techable white muslin or linen 
Serge Costumes ean behad lined Phone: Gerrard 5840. Agents for the well-known Benduble Shoes. collar. Can be made in any 
: e colour or other material. ~ 

















GEAR TS wate ot 
CHEAPEST PUBLISHED. 


Morning and Evening, Four-hour, Sick 
Room, Diet, Tuberculosis, and others. 
USED IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS & INFIRMARIES. 


Specimens post free— 


WODDERSPOON & CO., Gate Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





























MAKES BABY STRONG & MOTHER PROUD 
THE ECONOMICAL FOOD FOR INFANTS. From all Chemists. 
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THE ADJUSTABLE SURGICAL FOOT- 
SLING (PROTECTED). 


E are glad to bring to the notice of our readers 
/ this excellent foot-sling vented and mads by 





Miss Ethel Hannah Smit a certificated nurse, midwife 
and masseuse, and membe1 
| ol the Incorporated 





ae 





Society of Trained Mas 


A similar support was 
wiginally invented and 
made by Nurse Smith for 

patient she was nursing 
rhe patient was not 
allowed to put her foot to 
the ground, and felt the 
weight of the leg when 
hanging, yet could not 
bear the pressure of a 
bandage suspended from 
the neck as usually done 

It then occurred to 
Nurse Smith to let the 
shoulders and waist take 
the weight instead of the 
neck, suspending a sling 
from the waist with a shoe 
or cradle of tin or card 
board to take the foot, 
the sling part being ad 
justable as required. This 
was highly approved of by 








the doctor in charge of 
the case, and found by 
the patient to be just what 
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t I i t and 
Du e the pi ‘ , ¢ her wenk 
it ome f the " ‘ f liers, as 
l a Al | Ml Nurse 
Me) ul nade a Lite! | siing, 
is the rig lid not ! t the I th tne 
ig iressings Tten sed it 1 L-s , is the 
result It has bee I ¢ ed um Ff spita ad used, 
id ry mfortable by t | It has also 
b t ¥ rt ul s 
arbre ‘ . ctile sterial 
1 i r an i € é nt rring of 
the foot when the patient put t foot to 
t! ! i 
I n ! this sling for N Smitt us made 
s f the | es and | I men, to 
replace e! ! nal desig A , shows, 
these can be n under t i coat quite 
eas 
The sling may be obtained from Nurse Ethel H. Smith 
at 6 Cleveland Mans n Avel London, W 


Price 17s. 6d. each 


MALE NURSE'S NOTICE—ARE ¢THEY 
“MENIAL SERVANTS”? 


N action of interest to the nursing profession was 
A iteard in the City of London Court, last week, before 
Judge Rentoul, K.( when Thomas D. Travers, male 
nurse, of Canning Town, made a claim against the City 
of London Guardians for £2 14s. 10d. balance of salary, 
advance in lieu of rations, clothing, and lodging. Plaintiff, 
who was dressed in khaki as a sergeant in the New Army, 
stated that on August 8th the Guardians advertised for 
a male nurse, saying that the salary would be £36 per 
annum, with board, lodging, washing, and uniform, and 
that immediate application should be made to the Master. 
He applied for the appointment and was taken on as a 
temporary officer until the Committee of the Guardians 
met. He worked for 93 days. They did not provide 
him with any uniform, although he ought to have had 
one, .an overcoat, and a pair of boots. His money in lieu 
of notice while he was ill was stopped, and now that he 
had rejoined the Army he had a the Guardians as he 
could not get satisfaction in any other way. Mr. Bonser 
said that the plaintiff was not employed according to the 
advertisement referred to, but as a temporary officer. 
Temporary male nurses were not given uniform*until they 
were made permanent officials. Plaintiff was employed 
at £1 a week until October, and on October 6th he was 
made a permanent male nurse. On October 10th plaintiff 
gave a month’s notice to leave the service. He was ill 
for some days, and his rations were stopped for that time. 
Plaintiff could not recover more than his salary. Nothi 
could be obtained for food and lodging. Judge Rentoul 
believed that had been decided, but doubted whether it 
was applicable to the plaintiff's case. Mr. Bonser said 
that as plaintiff was a domestic servant he could not get 
anything for food. Plaintiff indignantly denied that a 
male nurse was a menial servant. He was a Poor-law 
officer. He did not do menial work. He was a nurse. 
Judge Rentoul : “If you speak to a sister or a nurse who 
wears the uniform of the institution and suggest she is 
a domestic servant, I think you would regret it. I think 
a male nurse would hardly come within the title of a 
domestic servant. I am wondering whether ‘ wages’ does 
not include food and lodging, or money in lieu. This is 
a novel kind of a case. There are various sorts of menial 
servants, but I do not think the plaintiff is one Judge 
Rentoul said the plaintiff was a permanent officer in pros- 
pect from the very first. That ought to have been taken 
into consideration. He would give judgment for the 
plaintiff for £2 and costs. There was no very great cer- 
tainty about his decision. Mr. Bonser asked for leave to 
appeal. Judge Rentoul refused, and said it was not worth 
the while of the Guardians to have fought the case. He 
did not think it did them any credit. It was absurd to 
ask for leave to appeal in such a case. 
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THE LETTER BOX 
The Case of Kent 56. 

A GREAT deal too much seems to be left to chance in 
those V.A.D.’s, and unless strict rules are issued from 
headquarters as to the efficiency of officers and the proper 
employment of the staff, trouble is sure to ensue. To 
allow amateurs all over Kent to make their own rules 
for their hospitals is perfectly absurd. 

A Government grant of 3s. per patient a day is given 
to the V.A.D.’s, and, as they are spending the public 
money, they must expect public criticism. it is always 
more pleasant to praise than to blame, and much easier, 
and those people who have the courage to try and improve 
matters by pointing out errors, should not be met with 
the kind of treatment described in 7'ruth. It looks very 
like weakness and a consciousness of weakness to avoid 
free discussion. 








Farr Ptay. 
“THE MISSION OF BEAUTIFUL THINGS” 
“ E esteem too little,” says Henry Drummond, “the 


mission of beautiful things in haunting the mind 
with higher thoughts and begetting the mood which leads 
to God.”’ The words will always be associated in the 
ninds of the Kensington Infirmary nurses with the visit 
of the Bishop of London last Monday to unveil the panel 
which is the ‘‘ Nurses’ Memorial” in the Infirmary chapel 
(St. Elizabeth, Kensington). The memorial, presented 
by some members and associates of the Kensington In- 
firmary Nurses’ League, is a painting of the shepherds 
of Bethlehem, and an exquisite reproduction in colours 
is included in the souvenir specially printed for the 
occasion, while it may also be had on a postcard. The 
panel is on the south wall of the church (which was 
Peautifully decorated for the occasion), and at the same 
time the Bishop dedicated also two wall paintings and 
candelabra, and afterwards preached on the fortitude 
needed (and shown) by the nation and by individuals at 
this time, and his closing words: ‘‘Lose yourself to find 
yourself,’’ will be remembered by all who heard him. He 
thanked the nurses, the people of Kensington, and the 
guardians for giving him the vision, in their beautiful 
memorial, of what might be made of every workhouse 
infirmary church in London. The church was crowded 
with the nurses and guests. Before the service the staff 
was photographed with the Bishop, and tea was provided 
in the garden. An organ recital was given by Dr. Herbert 
Hickox and members of Miss Vickers’ orchestra. 

The chaplain, the Rev. A. Lombardini, takes a very 
great interest in the Nurses’ League, and this panel is 
the first of a series to be placed round the church to 
brighten the dull grey walls which previously existed. 





A GROUP AT KENSINGTON INFIRMARY. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions will be answered here free of charge if 
accompanied by the coupon in the margin of page 760. 
All letters must be marked on the envelope ‘* Legal,” 
“Charity,” “Nursing,” etc., and contain the full name 
and address of the sender and a pseudonym. Urgent legal 
letters can be answered by post within three days if a 
postal order for 28. 6d. is enclosed. 


CHARITIES. 


Home for incurable Woman (Field Marshall).—The 
sum that you mention would be sufficient for the Border Counties 
Home for Incurables, Strathclyde House, Carlisle. For admission 
she would require two certificates of respectability, and she must 
be seen by the medical officer. The home is for cases from the 
border counties, and the hon. secretary is F. W. Chance, Esq., 
Morton, Carlisle. There is also the Yorkshire Home for Chronio 
and Incurable Diseases, Harrogate. The charge at this home is 
beyond the woman’s means, but there are a few free beds. You 
might write to the matron, Miss M. A. Christie. 








APPOINTMENTS 


LONERGAN, Miss Margaret K. Matron, Exeter Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium. 

Trained Pendlebury Children’s Hospital, Nottingham Genera) 
Hospital, and Norwich City Fever Hospital; Devon and Corn- 
wall Sanatorium (assistant matron); Manor Valley Sanatorium, 
Peebles (matron); Tuberculosis Dispensary, Camborne (sister- 
in-charge); R.S.I. certificate. 

Fiemtne, Miss Monica Christina. School nurse, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Education Committee. 

Trained Newcastle Union Infirmary (staff nurse and sister) ; 

Newcastle ©.W.L. District Nursing Association (district 


nurse); (R.S.I. certificates for school nurse and health 
visitor). 
DEATHS. 


After a short illness, contracted while working in a military 
hospital at Broadstairs, the death took place on June 4th of Miss 
Maraguita Paula Mitchell-Henry. On the outbreak of war Miss 
Mitchell-Henry took a course of training at the Samaritan Hos- 
pital, London, with a view to nursing wounded soldiers. She was 
appointed some seven months ago to the military hospital at 
Broadstairs, where she worked practically up to the hour of her 
death, which resulted from scarlet fever and septic poisoning. 
She never spared herself in her duties and in her attention to 
patients. Vee } ; ’ 

As the result of serious injuries received in a bicycle accident, 
Miss Grace Ash died recently at Durham. Miss Ash was trained 
at the City Hospital, Birmingham, and at the time of her death 
she was engaged at the Ayketon Isolation Hospital, near Ponte- 
fract. She was on a visit to friends in Durham when the accident 


took place. 


Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 


Transfers and Appointments. 
Miss Clara Cordingley is appointed to Ashton-under-Lyne; Miss 
Margaret Hull to Bury; Miss Elisabeth A. Ward to Hertford and 
Bengeo; Miss Mary Welch to Leicester. 














Tella Camera Co. 
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£90 


CASH PRIZES FOR NURSES 


First Prize £5 


Second Prize £3 
Ten Prizes of £1 each 


Third Prize £2 


Sixty Prizes of 10/- each 


offered by the Proprietors of 





HE new 96-page Glaxo Baby Book 

just issued is certainly the most 
practical and most useful book about 
Baby ever published by the Proprietors 
of an infant's food, but we want the 
next edition to be still more useful and 
practical. It is you, nurse, who can help 
us, and we want your co-operation. 


That is why we are offering to nurses 
£50 in cash prizes for good suggestions 
for improving the Glaxo Baby Book. 


We want your own ideas—any pet 
notions of your own which would 
helo to promote successful mother- 
hood—advice about clothing, bathing, 
feeding baby, a recipe, or a remedy ; 
whatever it is, if it is good, and is not 
at present in the Glaxo Baby Book, 
will stand an excellent chance of winning 
one of our prizes 


The prizes will be awarded for 
those suggestions which, in the opinion 
of the judges, will help to make the 
Glaxo Baby Book still more useful and 


practical from the mother's point of 
view. Any “suggestions” you send in 
will be gladly welcomed and carefully 
considered by the judges. 


The first thing to do is to send in the 
form printed below for a free copy of 


the new 96-page Glaxo Baby Book, and 


the simple conditions of this prize offer. 


‘Send this Form To-day | 


To Glaxo, 45, King’s Road, 
St. Pancras, N.W. 


Please send me a FREE copy of the new | 
: 96-page Glaxo Baby Book and the conditions | 
' of your £50 Prize Offer to Nurses, as announced : 
‘ in the “* Nursing Times,” June foth, 1915. 


| Name 
: 
: 


Address 


atl. 
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MIDWIVES 
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POST-PARTUM H#MORRHAGE 


N the British Medical Journal the compression 
| the aorta for the treatment of uterine 
hemorrhage during labour is referred to. It is 
applied by passing three fingers between the space 
of the two abdominal rectus muscles until the 
protrusion of the spine is felt. The powerful pulse 
of the aorta can then be found and the vessel 
can be kept from slipping to either side by the 
two external fingers. Compression should be 
maintained for from ten to twenty minutes. In 
the cases quoted, after rubbing the fundus ute ri 
failed to arrest the hemorrhage, the aorta was 
compressed and the bleeding stopped within the 
time mentioned. The striking part of the treat- 
ment is that an immediate stopping of the bleed- 
ing is effected, and that after from ten to twenty 
minutes, the compression has effected sufficient 
clotting of blood in the open vessels to guarantee 
freedom from recurrence. 








A CASE OF “GROSS NEGLECT” 


T a recent inquest at the West Ham Infirmary on a 
married woman named Alice Heard, who died in the 
institution from puerperal fever, the jury found that two 
certified midwives named Curtis and Langdon had been 
guilty of gross neglect in their treatment of the deceased. 
Nurse Curtis and her partner, Nurse Langdon, were 
engaged to attend the deceased, and did not have a doctor. 
She went on progressing until May 5th, when an insurance 
agent came and told her she was under penalties for chang- 
ws society without paying her arrears. 
his statement appeared to upset deceased very much, 
and the next day, as her temperature was still over 100, 
her mother-in-law suggested that Dr. Horner should be sent 
for. Nurse Curtis said Dr. Horner would charge half a 
crown, and Dr. Roberts would come for a shilling. Dr. 
Roberts came and sent some medicine, but the deceased 
was no better. He then sent for Dr. Horner. His partner, 
Dr. Paul, came, and under his advice the patient was at 
once taken to the infirmary, where she died on May 17th. 

Nurse Langdon, certified midwife, 63 Shernhall Street, 
Walthamstow, said she was present at the birth of the 
child, and afterwards handed over the case to Nurse 
Curtis. On May 9th she found deceased’s temperature at 
100, and pulse at 60. She heard that deceased was upset 
both by the visit from the insurance agent and a letter 
from her society. She suggested that she should have 
lamb in order to tempt her appetite. Asked why she 
advised this, witness said she thought more of her appetite 
than her condition. 

Nurse Curtis said on the fifth day she found the tem 
perature at 101°8, and thought that was due to the visit 
of the insurance agent. The deceased did not wish to 
send for her panel ral as she thought that would cause 
trouble. 

From the medical evidence the jury were convinced that 
Nurses Curtis and Langdon were guilty of gross neglect 
in their treatment of the deceased. The coroner added 
that he would report the case to the Central Midwives 
Board, who would doubtless act in the matter. 





THE “NURSING TIMES” PAPER 
PATTERNS 


No. V.—lInrant’s Bep-Jacket 
MOST useful little garment for the new baby 
cies d on many occasions is a little flannel bed 
jacket, of which we give a description, a pattern of 
which may be had from the office for 2d in stamps, post 
free. It is very easy to make, and the most sensible 


materials to use if the jacket is for use in warmer 
weather are delaine or flannel, which can be obtained 
in pretty light colours. The flannel coats will look best 
with an embroidered scalloped edge all round the neck, 
front, hem, and bottom of sleeves. The jackets made of 
patterned delaine might be faced with plain delaine in 
white or harmonising colour; white Japanese silk or spotted 
silk facings will make a very dainty little finish to a light 
coloured delaine coatee. The quantity of material re 


quired is three-quarters of a yard of 27-inch material 


SLEEVE 





half-inch turnings being allowed. Fold the material length 
wise in half, and place the edge of pattern marked 
“back ’’ to the fold. When the material is cut, join the 
side seams marked ‘‘A’”’ in the diagram, and the sleeve 
seams marked ‘“‘B.’’ If flannel is used these seams should 
be herring-boned, then work the embroidered edge or add 
the facings of material, which must be cut on the cross 


““Nursinc Times” Partrerns. 

Other patterns in stock suitable for a nurse’s uniform, 
mufti, for a mother, the infant and child, and for soldiers, 
can be obtained from the Editor, the price including 
postage. 

Uniform.—Surgical Apron, 2$d.; Nurse’s Cloak, 64d 
Uniform Dress, 6}d.; Nurse’s Overall, 2)d.; Circular 
Cloak, 63d.; Cap and Sleeves, 24d. (the two patterns) 

Muftii—Cycling Knickers, 24d.; Corset Bodice, 24d. : 
Kimono Bed Jacket, 2$d.; Shirt Blouse, 24d.; Dressy 
Blouse, 24d.; Princess Petticoat, 6$d.; Two-piece Skirt, 
24d.; Nurse’s Dressing-gown, 63d. 

For the mother.—Murphy Breast Binder, 24d.; Ab 
dominal Binder, 24d.; Nursing Nightgown, 2}d 

For the Infant and Child.—Long Flannel, 24d. ; Infant’s 
Pilch, 2$d.; Infant’s Robe, 2}d.; Infant's Vest, 24d 
Infant’s Cloak, 24d.; Sleeping Suit, 24d.; Infant’s Shoes, 
2id.; Romper or Crawler, 23d. 

Soldier’s Garments.—Nightshirt, 44d.; Soldier's Bed 
Jacket, 24d.; Shirt, 24d.; Pyjamas, 44d.; Flannel Belt, 
24d.; Hospital Bed Jacket (with put-in sleeves), 44d. 
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LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT TRAINED 
MIDWIVES’ ASSOCIATION 


‘T°HE seventh annual meeting of the Liverpool and 
District Trained Midwives’ Association (afliliated to 
the Midwives’ Institute, London), was held in the Arts 
Theatre of the Liverpool University on June 8th, the Lady 
Mayoress of Liverpool (Mrs. Rayner) presiding. 

Miss Minnie Williamson, the hon. secretary, read the 
report for last year, from which it appeared that the 
members numbered 225 and embraced the majority of the 
practical midwives of Liverpool. The roll was steadily 
increasing every year. Forty-seven meetings had been 
held, 135 of which had been devoted to the study of mid- 
wifery. 

Dr. Hope, the medical officer of health for Liverpool, 
in proposing the adoption of the report, said that no one 
at this time of day had any doubt as to the supreme 
importance of infant welfare, which was one of the objects 
of that Association, nor did anyone question what an 
enormous deal could be done by resisting adverse in- 
fluences, if only the opportunity was taken of the know- 
ledge which existed. ‘The question of the training of the 
midwife was a very important one. They would recall that 
the Midwives’ Act had now been in operation about ten 
years. It was a pioneer Act, and the lot of the pioneer 
was said to be a hard one. While they fully recognised 
what a boon that Act had been, yet they were still con- 
scious of certain imperfections which ought to be remedied. 
One debt they owed to the Act had been the Central Mid- 
wives’ Board, which was also subject to the same difficul- 
ties. The training of the midwife occupied one-twelfth 
part of the time which the training of the hospital nurse 
occupied. The midwife was clad upon at a moment’s 
notice to deal with emergencies involving two lives, and 
not infrequently three. They were called upon to face 
greater difficulties than ever fell to the lot of hospital 
nurses. It followed that their training should be equally 
as good as that of the hospital nurse. The midwife 
should be thoroughly conversant with all questions of 
infection, and she was always confronted with questions 
of hygiene. Matters connected with the health of the 
expectant mother should be taught by a suitably long 
training to intending midwives. County Councils should 
bring pressure to bear so as to provide grants or scholar- 
ships to enable midwife-training to be a than it is 
at present. The midwife was the first line of defence. It 
was the midwife the expectant mother went to most com- 
monly. Seventy-five per cent., perhaps 80 per cent., were 
attended by midwives. 

It gave him great satisfaction, personally and profes- 
sionally, to see the steady improvement in all that affected 
the welfare of the infant in recent years. They found a 
remarkable decline in all those ailments which resulted 
fatally in childbirth amongst women. They also found to 
an even more marked extent a diminution in infant mor- 
tality, and, curiously enough, the cause of death which 
is known as prematurity had diminished in other ways. 
Those facts would surely serve as an encouragement to 
them in their work. 

Miss Regan spoke of the work done by the Association 
in teaching thrift to parents, and the value of proper 
nutrition, clothing, and fresh air for expectant mothers. 
They realised their responsibilities as midwives, and de- 
sired to carry on their work to the best possible end, in 
promoting the interests and safety of ssthesheod, lessen- 
ing disease, and co-operating in the work which was being 
done to lay the foundation of sound health for the future 
men and women of England. 

Mrs. Alfred Booth (president of the Liverpool Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association) dealt with the value of life, and 
utged the imperative duty, in view of the wastage of war, 
of safeguarding infant life. 

Miss Paget (of the Central Midwives’ Board) advocated 
the widest co-operation in work and uniformity of advice 
in the crusade against mortality among mothers and in- 
fants. It was the special duty of midwives, she said, to 
lessen the present terrible number of deaths before birth. 
A straight talk from the midwife might. do a great deal 

me 4 There should be centres for every expectant 


of 
oelier suffering from constitutional diseases, and they 





should endeavour to see that the treatment prescribed by 
the doctor was carried out. There should also be a litth 
more uniformity of advice, and they should be exceed 
ingly willing to learn anything they could learn. 

Other speakers were Mrs. Tharme (President of the 
Liverpool and District Trained Midwives’ Association), Dr. 
Vera Foley, Dr. Margaret Joyce, and Miss Margaret 
Beavan (Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Invalid Children’s 
Association). 

The Lady Mayoress, in responding to a vote of thanks, 
expressed sympathy with the movement for the protection 
of infant life. 








PRIZES FOR SUGGESTIONS 

k VERY nurse and midwife who has had to do with 

. babies probably has some method, some ‘“‘tip,’’ about 
clothing, feeding, bathing, or general care, which she has 
found useful and which other nurses may be glad to hear 
of. She can use her idea very profitably if she will enter 
for the competition arranged by the proprietors of Glaxo, 
full details of which will be found on p. 770. The idea 
of the proprietors is to increase the utility of their already 
excellent Glaxo Baby Book. As prizes will be given of 
£5, £3, £2, ten of £1, and 60 of 10s., every nurse with a 
good suggestion stands an excellent chance of winning. 
We therefore advise our readers to fill up the form on 
p- 770, and.enter for this interesting competition. 








MIDWIVES’ CLUB 


Baby Feeding (Maternity)—As you state no par- 
ticulars, it is difficult to answer your question satisfac- 
torily. Constipation is very common in breast-fed children 
and may arise, amongst other causes, from either over- 
or under-feeding, the former being the more common in 
the upper classes. At five months, if having more than 
six good feeds in the twenty-four hours, these should be 
reduced, and on awaking the juice of a few grapes or a 
tablespoonful of sweetened orange juice with the same 
quantity of water, or even two ounces of sweetened, boiled 
water may well replace the feed. 

If the character of the action be normal, it may suffice 
if the mother increase the fluid taken (with water, not 
milk), and also reduces meat and increases vegetables in 
her diet. She should also take plenty of exercise, and, 
if she perspires, take even more water. 

Regularity of action is the most important thing, and 
alternate day rhythm, if at the same hour, need not 
worry you. At the same hour every day, the most con- 
venient time being directly after the morning bath, gentle 
massage of the abdomen should be carried out and then 
the child be placed against a cold vessel, e.g., the rim 
of the soap-dish. If necessary, the anus may be touched 
with a pellet of soap to start muscular action. This 
ritual should begin a day or two after birth, and a regu 
larity of habit is then readily induced and lasts through 
life, to the enormous advantage of the individual. 

Lastly, till this rhythmical muscular contraction has 
been thoroughly learnt, give a good emulsion of petroleum 
three or four times a day. One, two, or even three 
teaspoonfuls will not be too much. 








On July 8th, at 3 p.m., the Association for Promoting 
the Training and Supply of Midwives will hold its annual 
gathering of midwives at the house of the Lady Balfour 
of Burleigh, 47 Cadogan Square, S.W. The badges to 
midwives will be presented by the Duchess of Norfolk. 





Post-Paid Subscription Rates. 
Three Months, 1/8; Six Months, 3/3; Twelve Months, 
6/6. For the Colonies and Abroad the rates are: 
Three Months, 2/2; Siz Months, 4/4; Twelve 
Months, 8/8. Orders: should be addressed to 
The Manager, Tue Nursinc Timzgs, 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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